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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Varivales for Touch, Tone, one Durability. The New Model yg Grands are now being shown. 
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to the 
Royal Family. 








RU es INSTE = has said: * But there is only one piano—the ER ARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: etan ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations other system.’ 

MENDELSSOHN “It Is st ns ame a choice, I a ee, Madame SCHUMANN : ‘T hav = agalbe a ERARD piano. 

LISZT : ‘ The ¢ ERARD pian a that bathanes gh Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion : Play ilyon an ERARD,\ vherever obtainable.’ 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. Berne 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY FROM BOkDEAUX TO GENOA) IN 
THE ‘ESCARGOT,’ TAKEN IN THE WINTER 1889-90. By the Author 
of ‘A Day of wf L ife at Eton.’ With Fifty Illustrations by John 
Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, 


VOYAGE OF THE NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 


15S. 


BEING 


THE RECORD OF A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE IN A SCHOONER YACHT 
IN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, AND HER SUBSEQUENT SHIP- 
WRECK. By J. CUMMING DEWAR, late Captain King s Dragoon 
Guards aud rith Prince Albert’s Hussars. With Two Autogravures, 


numerous full-page and other lilustrations anda Map. Demy &vo, 21s. 


CHINESE STORIES. 13) ROBERT Kk. 
Wi od Numerous lIlustrations by Parkinson, Forestie 
Dem \ Svo, 12s. 6d 


COLUMBA: A Drama. By 
Warden of Glenalmond, .\uthor of 
Feap. sto, 6 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON TOWN. 
\mong Wild Birds and Their Haunts. Ly ‘.\ SON OF THE MARSHES,’ 
\uthor of ‘On Surrey Hills,’ etc. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yv 


ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 


DOUGLAS. 


wud) Others 


apse 


Ht NTLEV SKRINE, 
A Mem ; 


ry of Ix ard ‘1 


0, GS. 


By THE 


SAME AuTHOR. Third dition. Crown &vo, 5s 
MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. By Sir Hereert 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., € Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HINDU- KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport on and 


Beyond t > Himalay: By Major -General DONALD MACINTYRE, 
WAG le P rince of \ ales’ Own Ghoorkas; F.R.G.S. Dedicated to 


H.R. H. The Prince of Wales. With numerous Illustrations. Post 
Svo, 7>- 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE, 33. 6d.—THE 
MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d. FELIX HOLT, 3s. 6d. — 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 33.—SILAS M. \RNE R, 23. 6d.— 

ROMOLA, 3s. 6d.—DANIEL Dit RONDA, 73. 6d.—MIDDLE- 


Lin half-calf, 5 : : half Persian 


MARC H, 7s. 6d. 
gilt top, 57s. 6d. 


morocco, gilt top, 52s. 


Handsomely boun 
; half Turkey morocco, 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE AND WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 Volumes. Price £6. Each Volume 
price 5s., may be had separately. Also to be had handsomely bound 
in half and full calf. 


SCOTTISH SONG: Its Wealth, Wisdom, 
Significance. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. Crown 
Music, 7s. 6d. 


GODS AND HEROES: or, the King gdom of 


By E. R. FRANCILLON. With Illustrations 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS of JEANIE 


MORISON. Crown &vo, 4s. 


and Social 
ovo. With 


Jupiter. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON. 


LAYS OF ea ty Lael CAVALIERS, and 
ther Poems 3v. Professor YTOUN ) Small 4to, gilt, 
cloth, 21s. 


THE BOOK- HUNTER. by 
Author of ‘ The History of Scotland.’ 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Joun HiLt Burron, 
New Edition. With Portrait. 


By the SamMr AutHor, Third 


Half calf, 13s. Full calf, 


BON GAULTIER'S BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD. 


Complete in Six Volumes. Bound in extra cloth, 155. ; 


Iss. 


Fifteenth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 55. 


Third Series, 
roxburghe, 


21s. ; half-calf, 25s. ; half-morocco, 28s. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT, from 
BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE.’ Complete in Six Volumes. Hand- 


somely bound in cloth, 15s. ; and in half-calf, 25s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londo 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 2 vols. 
In 3 Parts, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 42s. 


ITALY “AND HER INVADERS. By Tuomas Hopck1n, 


D.C.L., Litt. D., Fellow of University College, London, 
Vou. I. (In Two Parts). THE VISIGOTHIC INVASION. 
VoL. Il. THE HUNNISH INVASION—THE VANDAL INVA- 


SION AND THE HERULIAN MUTINY. 

NoTe.— The Author has re-written and consi derably nlarged the greater 
part of the First Volume, which ss now pu blished in Two Parts, though for 
the convenience of those who already possess the later volumes the numbering 
isunchanged. Part of the Se a Volume has also been re-written 

Previously Publis hed, Vols. II. and IV. price 36s. 

Vol. I11.—THeE OstTrRoGoTHIc IN\ ASION, 

Vol. I1V.—THE IMPERIAL 


RESTORATION, 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

A COLLECTION OF ARABIC STORIES, BALLADS, 
POEMS, AND PROVERBS. Compiled by A. O. GREEN, late 
Brigade-Major Royal Engineers, in Egypt, Author of ‘ Green's Practical 
Arabic Grammiur,’ for the use of english Officers in re 


ust published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF SOLIDS AND 


Pi.UTDs. By \. L. SELBY, M.A., Fellow of Merton Coll ege Oxford, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
HYDROSTATICS AND ELEMENTARY HYDRO- 
KINETICS, By Gro. M. Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill 


Part 1. 8vo, With 8 Plates, cloth, 


CATALOGUE OF EASTERN AND “AUSTRALIAN 
LEPIDOPLERA HETEROCERA IN THE OXFORD UNIVER- 
SITY MUSEUM. By C.SWINHOE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., FLE.S. 


Part I, Sphinges and Bon 


lone! 
o1Ont 


by Cs. 


Just publis! ied, ext ra fca] ». 8vo, clo 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH “GRAMMAR. By 


HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., re formerly President of the 
Philological Society, and Member it ouncil of the Shorthand Society. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME Al THOR, 
ust published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF CURRENT SHORTHAND, ORTHO- 


GRAPHIC AND PHONETIC. 


Just published Second Edition, Revised and Augme nted, 


crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 

THE LOGIC OF HEGEL. ‘Translated from the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia of the Philosophical S By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 

COMPLETION OF MR. JERRAM'’S EDITION OF 
‘VIRGIL’S GEORGICS.' 
Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


iences. 


fcap. 8vo, 

VIRGIL,— GEORGICS, BOOKS II., IV. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. §, JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 

Previously Published. 
BOOKS L, lI. 2s. 6d. 


‘The name of Mr. no on the Title-page of a Latin or Greek book is 
a guarantee of the excellent work within. —Schoolmaster. 


ist published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 12s. 


THE WORKS. OF VIRGIL. With an Introduction and 


Notes by ‘I. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and ‘Tutor of New 


College, and A. E. HAiGu, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, Classical 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wad! ham Colleges, Oxford, 
Vhis work, which is now complete in Two Volumes, is also published 


AND 
BOOKS IV.-V1., 38. ; 


GEORGICS, 3s. 6d. ; 
BOOKS VII.-1IX., 


in live Parts, as follows :—BUCOLICS 
AENEID, BOOKS I.-111., 3s. ; 
3s.; BOOKS X.-XIL., 3s. 

‘A work which has no rival for the remarkable excellence of its notes and 
its value and usefulness to students.'’—School Board Chronick 


Just published, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d, 


QUINTILIANI INSTITUTIONIS ORATORIAE, BOOK X. 


A Revised Text. cmt for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by W. 
PETERSON, M.A.., te Principal of Univers oT y 4 olle ge , Dundee, St. 
Andrews aun’ 


Just published, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

NOTES ON THE NiCOM CHEAN ETHICS OF 
ARISTOTLE, By J. A. Stewart, M.A., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxtord. 

,* ‘Lhe text adopted in these ‘ Notes’ is that of Mr. Bywater's edition of 
the Nicomachean Eghics, published at the Clarendon Press in 1890. 

‘Mr. Stewart's book is extremely learned, lucid, and a most valuable aid 
to the studies, not only of undergraduates, but of everyone who wishes to 
understand the encyclopzedic system and significance of .\ristotle.’ 

New Review 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR OF THE DANO-NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE. 
By J]. Y. SARGEANT, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
‘ Well arranged, complete and reliable.'— St, Fames's Gazettes 


Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’Ss HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY 


AND COLLEGES OF OXFORD, Revised to August, 1892, 


FULL CATALOGUES ION, 


UPON 


APPLICAT 





Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 








CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CorNeR, E.C, 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 


(HSTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
231 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 





1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. /Pros- 
pectuses on Application, 


2.—THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicaticn, 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


James R. Osgood, Melivaine & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 





WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.S.A., LL.D., and 


Notices of his Artistic and Poetie Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. MINTO. Hlustrated by Etchings by Himself and 
Reproductions of Sketches by Himself and Friends. 2 vols, large 8va, 


cloth extra, price 32s. 


Richly Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY: a Description 


of the Armies of the Leading Nations of the Present Time. By 
General Viscount WOLSELEY, Brigadier-General WESLEY MERRITT, 
U.S.A., and others. This day. 


Large 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt top 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


By ANDREW LANG, and others. With about roo Illustrations 
| hemadieleln, 


WALTER CRANE EDITION OF HAW- 


THORNE'S WONDER-BOOK. A Wonder-Book for Boys and 

Gils. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

With 20 Full-page Pictures in Colour, and about 4o Head-pieces, Tail- 

pieces, and Initials, also in Colour. Bound from Designs by Mr. 

Crane. 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

NOTE.—The Large First Edition having been exhausted on 
Publication, a SECOND EDITION has been prepared and is now ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW ENGLAND NUN? 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WiLkrys, 
Author of ‘Young Lucretia, and other Stories,’ ete. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ This day 

A LIST of BOOKS suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS free on 
application. 


Lonpon: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™: POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


——av—onr'_—~—nm—mi"—= ‘/#*”rI2™O4Oo too 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


LL 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO.,; PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honogrs Badinburgd, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 














=) Children's bordered 113) g Hemstitched : 3 s 
<i Be Ladies’ .. es Ladies’ .. oe @ 
eA Gents’ « ee a . Gents’ .. oe jit se o 
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IRISH DAMASK_ TABLE LINEN 


loths, 2 
Fish Napkins, 2/rr per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table C \ 
ie ph n =H 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
une Huckaback ‘owels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-‘old, 4/1x per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & ‘CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. With 4o Illustrations, containing nearly 100 WORKS BY C. S. CALVERLEY. 
Figures photographed from Life. Maen 
DANCING AS AN ART AND PASTIME. By Epwarp 
Scott, Author of ‘Dancing As It Should Be,’ ete. 
‘Mr. Scott's treatise ought to be of great use to teachers, while 3 
may take dreadful warning or find encouragement, as the case may be, by WALTER J. SENDALL. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
from the illustrations of ducing positions included in this volume.’ 


Rivdien Lanier | VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. ‘Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
ENGLISH BOOK PLATES (Fx Libris). By EGERTON _ TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. Third 


CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. With 150 reproductions of typical examples Edition, 7s. 6d. 

ee een THEOCRITUS, IN ENGLISH VERSE. ‘Third Edition, 
FRENCH BOOK PLATES (Ex Libns). By Watrrer Revised. 7 

HAMILTON, Hon. Treasurer of the Ex Libris Society. With about ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


100 Illustrations of Rare Examples. Imp. 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. FLY LEAVES. Eighteenth Thousand. Icp. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
ac simile Wood- 5 . +9 . 
wa og emg og Angler VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. Thirteenth Edition, 5s 


cuts. With Introductory Chapter by AUSTIN Dopson. Imp, 16mo 
ss. net. (Also 100 copies on tall japanese vellum, 15s. net.) 
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Uniform Edition, in 4 vols, crown 8vo. 


LITERARY REMAINS, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited 


In Dark Blue Cloth. Uniform with the Popular Edition of 


3 vols. crown 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 14s. Mr. Lang's Works. 
MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's ‘Translation, revised | HELEN OF TROY. A Poem. By ANDREW LANG. 


by W. C. HazuittT. New Editi Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Post 8vo, uniform with Long's — Aurelius,’ 4s. ‘THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS,’ 
PLATO’S DIALOGUES, referring to the Tri ; ‘and Death WORDSWORTH'S POET ICAL WORKS. Entirely New 
of Socrates, Euthyphro, The Apology, Crito, Phacdo. ‘Translated, with Ix yn, _with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. By Professo: 
Introduction, by the late WILLIAM uma D.D. Printed on EDWARD DOWDEN. _dn7x0 umes, as. 6d. cacl 
hand-made paper at the Chiswick Pres | Also a Large Paper Edition, in “po , 35S. net. 150 copies only. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —These Libraries will not be obtainable in the old style of embossed cloth binding after 
January 1, 1893: from which date all Volumes wilt be supplied in the new style only. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


741 Volumes, £158 19s.; or, in separate Volumes, at 3s. 6d. and 5s., with a few exceptions. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
ARTHUR YOUNG'S TOUR IN IRELAND (1776-1779). | HOFFMANN’S TALES, THE SERAPION BRETHREN, 


Edited with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Hutton, Librarian of Translated by Licu’.-Colonel Ew In two volumes, 3s. ¢ d. e: = 
the National Liberal Club. Witha Bi bliog traphy by I P. ANDERSON, (Standard Li 

of the British Museum, full Index, and ML ip. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. e oh. 

This is the first complete reprint since 1780. [ Standard Library. SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. Including the most famous from the 6th to the 14th Centuries, 
‘ Edited with a painstaking accuracy equal to that of Young himself.’ Collected and Translated, with Introductions, by ERNEST F. HENDER- 
[Dazly Chronicle. SON, Ph.D. [Antiquarian Library. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. ‘Such documents are the very framework of history. Here we have, apart 

JUKEs-BkOWNE, *.G.S., of the Geological Su rvey of England from othe r works of equal importance, the laws of William the Conqueror, 

and Wales. Secon d i lition, Revised anc d much Enlarged, 7s. 6d. the bull of Pope Adrian 1V., empowering 

Scientifi ge rary. d alogue concerning the Exchequer (which is one of the most learned trea 

a tises of the Middle Ages), Magna Charta, the Salic Law, the formulas for 

THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES 7a Study in holding ordeals, the summons of Pope ugene II]. to a crusade, the forged 

Geographical Evolutio By A. J. JUKEs -BROWNE. Illustra ay “ae ition of Con tant n¢ We cannot read ily po nt toa volume so calcu 
Second Edition, Revi ay and Enl arged, 7s. 6d (Scientific Libs ated t elig rh Be and advantage the student Notes and Querice 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. Edited | LAMB'S WORKS AND LETTERS. 4 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
by M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 3s. 6d. N RTH LIVE F THE teed te the 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF m. AURELIUS. NORTH'S LIVES OF THE NORTHS. Edited by 1 


(Long’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. ae Sitio 7 Sen 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, AND TOUR IN PEPYS’ DIARY. anne ne 


THE HEBRIDES, etc. Edited by the Rev. A. NAPIER. 6 vols ; 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. (Lonc and Strwart.) 4 vols., 


each 35. 6d. 


CHAUCER’S WORKS. (Prof. Skear.) 4 vols., each 3s. 6d. 38. 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. Edited by 1. Asur. 6 vols., RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 3 wo's., each 


35. 6d 
each 3s. 6d. bith 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY AND TAXATION, Edited by E. C. K. GONNER, 


EVELYN’S DIARY. With 45 Engravings. 4 vols., MA. 


each 5s. ’ — ar 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols. each 3s.¢d. | SCHILLER'S WORKS. 7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
GOETHE'S WORKS. 16 vols., cach 3s. 6d. SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 


lated by Ek. BELFORT BAX. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vels,, each 3s. 6d. , ! 
COUNT GRAMMONTS MEMOIRS OF THE court SMITH (ADAM) ON THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


aol . Edited by E. BELFORT BAX. 2 Vols., each 3s. 6d. 
OF CHARLES II., together with the ‘Pcscobel Tracts... New : 


Revised Edition. | SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated by R. H. M. 
GRIMM’S TALES. With Introduction by ANDREW Lanc. a eee 

2 vols., each 3s. 6d. STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
HAWTHORNE'S WORKS. 5 wl ch 6. LAD Saco ARE RURERSOR SCOTS, le 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. Edited by Mrs. VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. With New 


NAPIER. 3 vols., 35. 6d. each. 
} 


JOGRPHUS, THE WORKS OF. New Translation by | ___ APPendix by Dr. Ricurun. 6vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Rev, A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With Notes by Sir C. W. Wi SON, — S TALES. lrans‘ated by R. B. BosweE i, 
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NOTES 

Tue Plan of Campaign Commission has been adjourned, 
and though the Irishry will compel its resumption, the 
most sanguine Gladstonian may well despair of it. 
Sir James Mathew has returned to London; and The 
Pall Mall Gazetle avers he has been recalled, which may 
well be the case, since he has played the game (simple as 
it is) so badly as to increase the Government’s difficulties. 
It was necessary to station police on the farms in the 
vicinity of a meeting of Evicteds near Cork on Sunday, 
and the move was regarded as a sign that ‘the old policy 
of coercion’ still exists. Alderman John O’Brien, who 
advocated parish black-lists and plantation black flags, 
declared that any Government—Home Rule or other— 
which protects land-grabbers is doomed to perdition. On 
Monday night an Ennis landlord, who has effected certain 
evictions, was fired upon from behind a hedge, but escaped 
unhurt. The winter assizes show a marked increase of 
crime in Clare, Cavan, and Armagh, though in other 
counties the calendars are lighter. It is significant that 
the fourteen new Justices of the Peace whose appoint- 
ment at Belfast was intimated yesterday are all prominent 
Home Rulers: the political patronage of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien is like to be generous. 





On Thursday night Mr. Morley informed the ‘ Liberal 
workers’ at Newcastle that he had no intention of apolo- 
gising for his policy, and he was as good as his word, for 
his speech was compacted of vague and misleading denials. 
The course is not new to him: he has adopted it frequently 
of late, with a lack of success in the cases of Colonel 
Saunderson and Mr. Arnold Forster which compelled him 
to shelter himself behind his secretary. It was accept- 
able enough, however, to the items of the caucus, and they 
enjoyed his denunciation of ‘the journals that circulate 
among the so-called cultivated classes’ notwithstanding 
the fact that their intelligence contains ‘ good, broad, un- 
adulterated lies.’ Despite his declaration that he had ‘a 
box full of these curiosities, he merely condescended upon 
a statement in Zhe Times; accurate in itself whether 
it bear the interpretation put upon it or not. He 
denied that the purchase tenants are backward with 
their instalments, though public meetings are holding to 
demonstrate the impossibility of payment during the agri- 
cultural depression; he denied that crime is on the 
increase, though he had to accuse one judge at least of 
being ‘more adroit than candid’ in his presentation of 
figures; and he denied, by implication, that priestly 
intimidation prevails in South Meath or elsewhere. The 
only judge he favoured was Sir James Mathew, whose 
Commission was certainly not packed against the land- 
lords : the tenants might have ‘complained it was packed 
against them.’ 


Tue Worcester election petition has been dismissed with 
costs, and Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Wills have 
not merely exonerated the city from the accusation of 
corrupt practices, but have condemned the wholesale 
charges as lodged by the Separatists without any attempt 
at justification. Sir Edward Clarke, speaking at Rother- 
hithe on Monday, remarked that though the Government 
will probably remain in office for some time, yet it can 
compass no great mischief, as the Opposition is too 
strong to permit any violent change. On Wednesday, 
Baron Henry de Worms, at London, emphasised the 
necessity of vigilance on the part of the Opposition, 
as the Government merely exists to execute the schemes 
of Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon, wild and predatory as 
these may be. To-day the polling takes place in East 
Aberdeenshire, where Colonel F. S. Russell of Aden is 
the Unionist candidate, and Mr. T. R. Buchanan, the 
rejected of West Edinburgh, is the Gladstonian nominee : 
but the result will not be declared till Monday afternoon. 


From Uganda it is reported that Captain Williams, left in 
charge by Captain Lugard, had been obliged through illness 
to start for the coast. Were this true, the situation might 
prove critical enough. The statement was followed next 
day by another, to the effect that the Company’s com- 
mander had remained at his post. In view, however, 
of the time that a message from Uganda to England 
takes, the denial is worth as much as and no more than 
the statement. Meanwhile, Sir Gerald Portal’s mission 
has begun to gather importance. It is pretty clear that 
he is not sent merely to spy out the land, but is likely 
to establish himself as the accredited representative 
of the British Government. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that he is appointing at least three Assistant- 
Commissioners, and by the intelligence that as long ago 
as last August another officer, Captain Macdonald of 
the Engineers, was ordered to Uganda to make precise 
inquiries into its affairs. 


Suer Arzu, the Chitral usurper, having recognised the 
sovereignty of Abdur Rahman, that faithful ally of ours 
has promised, in return, to make him Ruler of Kafiristan. 
Now, in this bargain (which, of course, was contemplated 
from the beginning) our interests have not been con- 
sulted. Not only, therefore, must Sher Afzul go, but his 
employer, if he persist in such courses, will embroil him- 
self with the Viceroy. We can allow no extension of 
Afghan territory which excludes our patrols from their 
duties on the Hindu Kush line from the Baroghil Pass 
to Gilgit : and especially no extension which has been in- 
stigated by Russia. However, it is not yet settled whether 
Sher Afzul demands our direct notice. For while Umra 
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Khan, his neighbour and rival, is good enough to see all’s 
fair, by keeping off the Afghan reinforcements which have 
hurried to his southern border, the late chief's brother 
is advancing to the Chitral from the east ; to whom, on his 
arrival from our territory, a strong force of Sher Afzul’s 
levies forthwith deserted. And that opportune detach- 
ment of our Imperial Service Troops remains, of course, in 
the background, to observe events. Some fighting seems 
to have broken out afresh near Gilgit itself, where the 
tribesmen, on November 25, attacked one of our convoys, 
but were repulsed with loss, and dispersed (still by the 
Kashmir Contingent) next morning. Sporadic disorder 
continues in the Chin country, where the dacoits have by 
no means had their bellyful. And it has been arranged that, 
agreeably to the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1886, a Bur- 
man Tribute Mission shall leave Mandalay next winter 
for Pekin. 


Sir Joun Tuompson has completed his Cabinet. Him- 
self retains the Ministry of Justice; Mr. Bowell who was 
Minister of Customs, directs the new Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Mr. Angers, who became famous during 
his tenancy of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Quebec 
for his dismissal of Mercier, is Minister of Agriculture ; 
Mr. Corling the late chief of that Department having been 
consoled by membership of the Cabinet without a portfolio. 
Mr. Chapleau has taken over the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Quebec: and the Ministry is well rid of him, since he 
made difficulties innumerable for Sir John Abbott. Mean- 
while, his appointment has provoked a fresh crisis in 
Quebec. Mr. de Boucherville, for private and personal 
reasons, refuses to serve under him, and Mr. Angers has 
sent for Mr. Taillon a member of the Boucherville Cabinet. 
He declines to form a Ministry, and Justice Lorranger of 
the Supreme Court has been asked to bring about a coali- 
tion—which is the best means of defeating Mr. Mercier’s 
intrigues. 


Tue Madrid municipal scandals have brought about the 
defeat of the Cabinet. The question what proceedings 
should be taken against the peccant councillors produced 
dissensions in Senor Canovas’ household, and Sejfor Villa- 
verde, the Minister of the Interior, resigned on the 
rejection of his advice to suspend the members of the 
Municipality. Still, the Cabinet was ill-advised enough 
to insist that the members whose conduct is impeached 
in the report should merely be requested to furnish 
answers within a week. The Liberals thereupon began 
to play guardians of public means and morals, and re- 
solved to give ‘no quarter. On Wednesday a vote of 
confidence in the Government was defeated by a small 
majority, and Sefor Canovas has accordingly tendered the 
Queen-Regent the Cabinet's resignation. 





Signor Gro.itri, like Mr. Gladstone, ‘ cannot count on 
the friendly attitude of the Upper House.’ And _ to 
manufacture a little tenderness, he has lately nominated 
a batch of new Senators, just as the Separatist leader, for 
like and unlike reasons, signalised his accession to office by 
supplementing the meagre list of Gladstonian peers. 
The Senate, however, declines to be mixed to the 
Ministerial taste, and has refused to confirm the nomina- 
tion of a Neapolitan Deputy, Signor Zuccaro-Floresta, 
Hence a constitutional question of some interest : whether 
the Senate’s prorogation extend to pronouncing judgment 
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on the general fitness of the nominee, or be confined to 
determining his legal qualification? It is believed the 
whole affair is but a slap in the face to Signor Giolitti. 

Br the responsibility with whomit may, Bulgaria is about 
to take anunfortunate step. It is desirable that Prince 
Ferdinand should marry, and indeed he has made overtures 
to several Catholic Princesses. The Pope, it is understood, 
declines to sanction his union with any of them on the 
ground that the Bulgarian Constitution makes it necessary 
for the issue to be educated in the Orthodox faith. The 
triumph in the matter of the Roumanian wedding will but 
make the Vatican more obstinate: so it is pro- 
posed to revise the Constitution and give _ liberty 
At the same 
time M. Stambuloff proposes to increase the member- 
ship of the Cabinet, and to reduce the number of 
the Sobranjé by one-half: which is another handle for 
the foes of ‘tyranny.’ The change is opposed even in 
Austria, and it is to be hoped that wiser counsels may 
prevail. After all, a Prince must sacrifice his religion to 


of conscience to the Prinee’s children. 


circumstances: especially in such a case as this. Meanwhile, 
in view of Russia’s recent increased activity in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Porte has definitely refused the right of pas- 
sage through the Dardenelles : Bulgaria has offered a coun- 
ter-claim against the war-indemnity she has to pay : Russia 
is thrusting her disused rifles—for a consideration —upon 
Servia: and the Greco-Roumanian misunderstanding is 
the subject of acrimonious negotiations. So that the 
Bulgarian Ministry were well advised to avoid a quarrel 
with the Greek clergy. 


Tue ‘cholera rioters’ in Voronezh, Saratoff, and other 
provinces on the Volga and the Don, who burned down 
houses, sacked hospitals, and attacked doctors and nurses, 
had this excuse for their brutal and foolish conduct: that 
they acted under the influences of starvation and pestil- 
ence, and that the persecution of the Jews had received 
official encouragement. And a court-martial at Saratoff, 
acquitting half the accused, has sentenced twenty-three 
to be hanged, thirty-eight to terms of hard labour, and 
eighteen to imprisonment. Milder punishments have so 
far been imposed on the Voronezh rioters, the sentences 
pronounced upon the Marakoff incendiaries varying from 
four to eight months’ imprisonment. Meanwhile, there 
is news of great distress in Voronezh and other govern- 
ments, through a second failure of the crops: to be 
followed, doubtless, by more pestilence, more riots, more 
courts-martial, and more hangings. 


Presipent Harrison is indignant at his defeat, nor has 
he the tact to conceal his chagrin. Accordingly his 
message to Congress is couched in angry terms, The 
difference between his opponent and himself is one of 
principle, and necessitates, he says, a new policy on the 
‘Tariff Question. Of the change he takes the gloomiest 
view, and the American workman is virtually informed 
that he was a fool to discard Protection. The destitute 
alien has no friend in These States; and hence Mr, 
Harrison urges that ‘the society of unemployed,’ now 
holding frequent and threatening parades in foreign 
cities, must be prevented at all hazards from acquiring 
domicile. To Canada he is hostile as ever: he recom- 
mends the withdrawal of support from the Dominion 
railroads and steamship lines, and to that end he desires 
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a subsidy for the Nicaregua Canal. The failure ofthe 
Monetary Conference will, he professes to believe, help 
to play the American game. 


Tue Agricultural Conference, which sat in London on 
Wednesday and Thursday under the presidency of Mr. 
Lowther, discussed certain subjects of vital moment. On 
the first day Mr. Chaplin, supporting a resolution to the 
effect that the existing depression is of national concern, 
pointed out that the oldest industry in the country is 
threatened with great if not supreme disaster. The only 
questions which really touch the point are rent, foreign 
competition and bi-metallism; and, as landlords have 
made concessions, he hinted at a return to Protection 
and advocated the adoption of a silver as well as a gold 
standard. A Radical M.P. and an ex-Salvationist presented 
an amendment which was contemptuously rejected. The 
Conference afterwards adopted resolutions in favour of an 
impost on foreign produce and of bi-metallism. On the 
second day motions were accepted for the reduction of 
taxation on agricultural property, the alteration of the 
land-laws, and the formation of an Agricultural Produce 
Association with headquarters in London and branches 
throughout the country. In future the National Agricul- 
tural Union, called into existence by the Conference, will 
prevent these matters from being lost to public view. 


Tur Lancashire cotton strike has completed its fitth week 
without any prospect of settlement ; and as the number of 
inills on short time increases the distress among the Non- 
Union hands, who number twenty thousand, becomes 
more acute. Proposed reductions of wages have stopped 
two thousand hat-makers at Denton and four hundred and 
fifty operatives in the wrought-iron hollow-ware trade at 
Birmingham. In North London about forty persons are 
before the police court accused of intimidation in a boot- 
makers’ strike. The London Conciliation Board has 
ended a dispute between the stevedores and their em- 
ployers as to the rates for handling consignments of 
nitrate of soda. To a request for the liberation of the 
Broken Hill strike leaders the Minister of Justice for 
New South Wales has given an emphatic refusal. The 
American Government has prepared a Bill for the  sus- 
pension of immigration for twelve months from Ist of 
March next: during the year ending Ist July last 
579,603 persons arrived, but 2,801, including 1,763 con- 
tract labourers, were not permitted to land, 


Desrire the appointment of organisers at 25s. a 
week and the accession of certain Jews disowned by 
their own communion, the Tower Hill meetings of 
the Working Unemployed are meagrely attended. To 
make up for it, they increase the violence of the 
talk: a Mr. Quelch, for instance, expressing the hope 
that they will assemble in their thousands to show them- 
selves determined to do something. Of course, they are 
ready for anything but honest work ; and a No Rent mani- 
festo reveals the nature of the movement. Some of the 
leaders have lectured the Postmaster General, who has 
thanked them for their impertinence and promised to 
engage outsiders for the Christmas pressure. The Home 
Secretary has attempted to justify the opening of 
Trafalgar Square on the grounds of public expediency. 
Delegates representing Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, 
and similar bodies recommend that subscriptions be re 
stricted to established charities, and have advised a com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of co-operating with 
other agencies for the relief of metropolitan distress, In 
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Leeds three thousand unemployed urged the immediate 
execution of the public works and the augmentation of 
the police force. The agitation has also extended to 
Austria-Hungary, whence is echoed the London ery of 
‘War on the rich. Some eighteen Anarchists have 
been convicted at Xeres, and their sentences range from 
twelve years’ solitary confinement to imprisonment for 
life. 





Tue York jury did its duty on Monday by finding James 
Holmes, the signalman who caused the Thirsk disaster, 
guilty of manslaughter. His sins were of commission, and 
not merely of omission; he neglected to make entries 
he ought to have made, and he signalled the line clear 
for the express when it was impeded by the goods train, 
The sentence was scarce so satisfactory To bind a man 
over in £50 to come up for judgment is really no punish- 
ment at all; and, though this was not the place for a 
heavy penalty, yet something like an example was needed. 
The dread of consequences is an aid to the performance 
of duty. Holmes’s case was, no doubt, hard enough, but 
its circumstances cannot excuse his neglect, especially 
when the results thereof were so terrible. Mr. Justice 
Charles, who tried the case, is the judge who sentenced 
Hargan to twenty years’ penal servitude. Had the system 
of which Holmes was the representative been on its trial, 
he had doubtless been a great deal more himself. 

Tue Slade School is to be sincerely congratulated upon 
the appointment of Mr. Fred Brown to the Chair vacated 
by Professor Legros. Mr. Brown is not only a sane and 
accomplished painter, but—what is far more important 
he has already shewn a conspicuous talent for teaching. 
The admirable work done at the Westminster School is 
the best augury for the future, and if the testimony of 
pupils is, as we believe, a sound credential, there can be 
no doubt that at Slade School Mr. Brown will perform a 
signal service to British Art. He is neither fadmonger 
nor fanatic, and as he has been always opposed to the 
Academy and all its works his appointment is a welcome 
sign of progress. It is to be noted also that Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert has been e’ected a Royal Academician. 


EncLosep gate-money meetings for hurdle-racing and 
steeple-chases are little better than the bookmakers’ 
opportunities: and it might be for the true interest of 
sport if they were abolished. Already such meetings have 
been held at Kempton and Sandown: and fixtures were 
appointed this week at Gatwick, Lingfield, Hurst Park 
and Manchester. Horses enough may usually be found 
for a hurdle-race : but in quality they are no better 
than the hacks which compete for selling plates. In- 
deed the selling-plater who has failed is usually set to 
perform across the sticks. As for steeple-chasing, which 
was formerly a valuable appendage to hunting, since 
it became a recognised means of profit the horses 
have steadily deteriorated. Fields are poor in number 
and worse in blood. The same brutes face the starter 
week after week: and nobody takes the least interest 
in the game, except bookmakers and _ professional 
backers. Hunt meetings are excellent, and the same 
of point-to-point races: but we cannot away with a state 
of things which is even more degrading to the horse than 
selling-plates and impoverished handicaps. Indeed, in 
the winter racing is not necessary. Liverpool and the 
moveable Grand National Hunt meeting, with a few 
military and foxhunters’ fixtures should suffice. Unless 
the authorities get the whole matter in hand, and under- 
take the completest reform, the ‘sport’ will fall from 


bad to worse. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


R. CHAPLIN has backed bi-metallism as_ his 
specific heal-all; others have named Protection 
as theirs; and so forth, and so forth; and the Con- 
ference has come and is gone; and that is very nearly 
all. But the farmers can perpetrate no more vital 
blunder than to suppose that, the Conference being over, 
therefore the work is done, and all their wrongs will 
be presently set right. On the contrary, the danger 
is very great that, the excitement past, there will be a 
brisk move downwards. ‘The obstacles to overcome ere 
any practical result may be achieved are many and 
great. Only those that have frequented the Urban 
Radical can form a notion of his crass and callow 
ignorance. First, the Socialist, the prey of a mad 
scheme for nationalising the land, frankly avows his 
satisfaction in what he calls the starving-out of the 
landlords: for when, he calculates, they are bank- 
rupt or hopelessly involved, they will be the more 
inclined to consent to abolition ; and therefore he offers 
a passive resistance to any and every proposal that 
might result in improvement. On different grounds the 
common Radical takes a practically identical course. 
He holds (and the artisans are with him) that this abun- 
dance of foreign corn is an unmixed blessing: that, 
provided the toiler have his cheap loaf, the ruin of a 
few owners and tenants is but an eight-penny matter 
after all. No doubt (he contends) the rustic is badly 
off : but let him combine, and he can bully his masters 
into giving him anything he likes to ask. And with 
these maniacs and their like the agriculturist must deal 
ere he can hope to be one penny the better. Also, he 
must recognise, and the world with him, certain facts. 
For instance, the Radical does not see that the 
condition of agriculture is an element of vast import- 
ance in the general prosperity ; and just now neither 
ownership nor tenancy is profitable. It is notorious, 
indeed, that many properties would go to absolute 
wreck were the owners not to maintain them out 
of private means—the profits, say, they may have 
made in trade. Now, if that be not a dissipation 
of capital, we should like to know what is. When 
a man takes so much from his business to make up 
the losses on his farm, he leaves his business so 
much the poorer. No amount of sophistry can get over 
that : and nobody who knows what he is talking about 
will deny that not a few estates are kept going at 
the expense of other industries, and that owners 
with no such resources to their hand are simply 
allowing their land to lapse into wilderness. And 
with many the question is simply, is it worth while 
to go on any longer? To have to sell out at 
a loss is not a pleasant prospect: yet many would 
rather run the chance than endure this never-ending 
crumble-crumble of their fortunes, which is as bad for 
the nerves as for the purse. It is the same with the 
farmers. ‘They have been brought up to farming, so 
they go on with it: though their affairs are involved, 
and themselves are losing money. In stoek, in imple- 
ments, in everything, there has been so cruel a 
deprecialion that not a few are afraid to face 
the loss on an attempt to realise. Vor the older 
men, unless they have independent means, they are in 
a sort compelled to stick to the old trade; but their 
juniors are not. At the very best, they know 
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they can get but a beggarly income: that to enjoy a 
return of two or three per cent. on your investment is 
to be prosperous indeed, and that there are scores of 
ways in which you could secure as good a profit with- 
out working or pining at all. It is ridiculous to expect 
that men of substance will go into farming under such 
circumstances, or will go on farming if they happen to 
have been fluked into it. In fact (to be explicit), all 
those who could really advantage the land are being 
steadily driven off the land; and if applicants for the 
vacancies they make there be, it is because there is never 
a lack of men with nothing to lose and ready to risk 
a fall at anything. It was an old-time axiom that 
nobody should take a farm who had not at least ten 
pounds an acre in the bank. Less than that would 
suffice him nowadays; but how many with five pounds 
an acre would care to stand the hazard of the time ? 
Most landlords have a knowledge of bad tenants that 
is at once extensive and peculiar: and they would 
answer the question in most melancholy terms. 

And the labourer knows—he also—what it means for 
him. His experience of poor tenants is extremely bitter. 
It is the moneyless farmer who grinds him down with 
work, and gives him the lowest wages; who pays him 
off when work is slack, and turns him out in midwinter 
to starve. But the rich farmers make work for him; 
they can afford to keep him all the year round; they 
do not make a point of getting him at the 
lowest market rates. In point of fact, a substantial 
tenant—a man who works and improves his Jand— 
is a blessing to his neighbourhood, a source of 
revenue and profit not to his labourers alone 
but to a whole crowd of shopkeepers and artisans 
as well. Indeed, the uses of a capitalist are ad- 
mitted by the labourers themselves: for without one 
they can have no comfort of their lives. ‘The real 
problem of agriculture is, therefore, how to bring back 
the capitalist. And, as we have already shown, an 
essential preliminary is the union (advocated by Lord 
Winchilsea) of all the interested classes in one great 
combination, It were foolish to hope for it at once : 
the demagogues who live on the discontent of the 
labourers, and the more factious of the tenants are doing 
their best to make reconcilement impossible. What is 
wanted—first—is some scheme of allocation of profit 
and rent ; and therefore it might be well to approve the 
adoption of asliding scale. ‘The readjustment of taxa- 
tion, the treatment of Tithe and other burdens, the re- 
turn to Protection—all these must wait till the interest 
can deal with them as a strong and compact force. 


SUBSIDISING LITERATURE 


ry\HE Bounty which the Prime Minister has con- 

ferred upon Mr. William Watson was wholly 
uncalled-for, and serves to confirm a bad example. Mr. 
Watson’s merit and talent lie outside the question. 
We are willing to assume—for the sake of argument — 
that he has shown as conspicuous a promise as Mr, 
Tennyson had, when he received his country’s tribute. 
In the one case the event justified the generosity : 
but what assurance have we in the other? And 
why, if Mr. Watson be thus subsidised, should Mr. 
Swinburne, or Mr. Meredith, or a dozen other men of 
letters be deprived of public charity ? Not only was 
{r. Gladstone’s action in questionable taste, but it 
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offers—so it seems to us—a direct insult to the pro- 
fession of literature. 

The terms of the gift are strangely ambiguous. 
The Prime Minister does not pledge himself to repeat 
the present offering, but he hints at possibilities 
As the matter stands, Mr. Watson 
prize for being a 
furnish 


of pension. 
has received a very handsome 
good boy. If in the coming year he 
fresh proof of a growing talent, the prize no doubt 
will be renewed, and, suppose no change of govern- 
ment to intervene, the most versatile of statesmen will 
be called upon to decide whether or not his largesse 
was justified. The position must be irksome 
enough for Mr. Watson, and the example, if it be 
followed, can only lead to disaster. In the 
first place, if pecuniary rewards are to be con- 
ferred upon men of letters, it is certain that the 


Government is utterly incapable of directing 
the patronage. How should a committee of 


busy men devoted to affairs possess the tact 
and taste to decide so delicate a matter? Of all 
men in the world Mr. Gladstone should have hesitated 
to take this reckless step. If he be not lost to 
shame, his dreams must still be haunted by the bogie 
of that brave Scots poet whom he pensioned years ago. 
That Mr. Buchanan, a contriver of machine-made 
plays, should have enjoyed so long a lease of the 
country’s bounty is an indelible disgrace, and is in itself 
enough to prove that a Cabinet Minister had better 
not meddle with matters—such as literature—which do 
not concern him. Not only would ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and intrigue prevent the fair administering of 
charity; but also, literature stands in no need of 
sordid encouragement. If a poct have the faculty, 
no circumstances of worldly discomfort will prevent 
its exercise, and neither hard work nor poverty has 
ever choked the utterance of a man with something 
to say. We resent the notion that it is any part of 
a Government’s business to establish a forcing-house 
for authors. Literature is a profession like another. 
And those who embrace it have to balance their desire 
of money-getting against the artistic conscience. But 
it is far better for them, and for the craft they 
follow, that they should earn their bread in inde- 
pendence. The principle of subsidies once granted, 
we shall soon have such an asylum as Mr. Barrie 
sketched, where authors shall be taken in and cherished 
and reformed. The stress of life is the best stimulus 
to production after all, and it is only too likely 
that, if you relieve an author of the immediate 
necessity of toil, he will employ his leisure in the 
manufacture of third-rate dramas or worthless novels. 
The Republic of Letters was oncea fashionable phrase : 
but what becomes of your free estate, when Ministerial 
favour or political intrigue can at any moment mark out 
this man or another for peculiar emoluments and _re- 
ward? And there is another, and a still more unpleasant, 
side to the question. The slender income dispensed 
on the Civil List is not enough to relieve the neces- 
sities of those who are disabled by ill-health or in- 
firmity from supporting themselves, or to keep the 
widows and orphans of men of letters out of the 
workhouse. ‘These should be the first and last objects 
of Government bounty. It is small comfort to re- 
fect that Mr. Buchanan was left free by Mr. Gladstone 
to murder Vielding and mangle Richardson, when you 
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know that the income he has enjoyed might have been 
put to an infinitely humaner use. Mr. Besant once 
urged that the Civil List should be controlled by the 
advice of an expert committee; and if our Ministers 
prove themselves perpetually incompetent to guard 
the interests and dignity of literature, the sooner that 
patronage is withdrawn from them the better for the 
whole community. 

In brief, Mr. Gladstone’s experiment is mischievous 
and should never be repeated. It is no more ignoble 
to earn your bread by authorship than by any other 
craft. Poetry, like every other art, is a pastime as 
well as a profession, and those who find pleasure in 
their work may well be content with a modest 
reward. As for the Civil List, every penny of the fund 
is needed ten times over to alleviate distress; and no 
Minister has the right to diminish its poor resources to 
increase the comfort of a favourite author. 


THE END OF IT 


IIE end of the Conference at Brussels is now in 
sight; and we may form a confident estimate of 
the result of its labours. For some time the delegates 
may continue to meet, and may go on entertaining 
proposals. Why should they not? Gentlemen sent 
abroad to confer on a matter susceptible of much 
argument may fairly do what they were sent to do 
for a reasonable space. If the local King invite them 
to dinner, they are quite right to accept his invitation, 
even though the outcome of their conferring has long 
been plain. When they do break up, there will be 
in fact if not in form a declaration to the effect that 
it is useless to fight the Law of Gravitation. It has 
been proved to admiration that the Conference can do 
nothing to promote the use of silver in currency, which 
is the object for which it was called. ‘hat several of 
the more impertant European States announced before- 
hand that they were not prepared to listen to any pro- 
posal to tamper with the currency, condemned it to 
sterility in advance ; and such being as it had was 
simply a matter of international courtesy. OtherGovern- 
ments sent delegates because they were asked to send 
them by the President of the United States. And they 
sent them out of politeness and with carefully worded 
disclaimers: knowing well that nothing could happen to 
their wounding and their hurt. 

The course of the Conference has justified the con- 
fidence of European Foreign Offices. A majority of 
the delegates has refused to have anything to say to 
bi-metallism : the bi-metallists have refused to have to 
do with any whims but their own. None of the lesser 
plans have received the support of a majority. Mr. de 
Rothschild withdrew his scheme as soon as ever he learned 
that Mexico and the United States considered it unfair 
to America. Mr. Moritz Levi's (which is ten years 
old) was practically killed by the announcement that 
Britain could not accept it. Sir William Houlds- 
worth’s—(which, he ingenuously confessed, was made 
near sixty years since by Mr. Huskisson, and then 
rejected)—can only have been taken into consideration 
out of politeness and a desire to find excuses for more 
meetings. A device which lays it down as an ante- 
cedent condition, that free coinage of gold and silver, 
as full legal tender at a fixed ratio, exists some- 
where, is really not practical. The Latin Union had 
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to close its mints when Germany demonetized silver ; 
and in Belgium, the very country in which Sir 
William was speaking, Ministers had had to take 
the same step on their own responsibility and at the 
risk of impeachment. Belgium was flooded with silver 
sent by German agents to her mint, and she is still 
well-nigh as heavily burdened as the United States 
herself with a currency she cannot get into circu- 
lation. The absurdity of Sir William’s hypothesis 
would suffice to condemn his schcme; but the rest 
is in proportion. He proposes that all such nations as 
are not prepared to become bi-metallist should support 
such nations as are: and that by permitting the free 
storage of silver, against which there shall be an issue 
of receipts ; the said receipts to specify the value of the 
silver in gold at a fixed ratio, and to circulate as 
money, but only to be payable to bearer at the mint 
in standard silver given by weight. He appears to 
believe that his receipts would have a double value 
the fancy one of the fixed ratio and real one of the metal 
—and that there would happen something like this: A 
would take a silver receipt, estimated at a ratio of 1 to 
154 to be worth five sovereigns at the fancy value, 
although he knew that if he cashed his note he would 
only get silver by weight with a market value of, say, 
four guineas, for which weight of silver he could not 
induce anyone to give him either five sovereigns or 
their equivalent in goods. Is it not extraordinary that 
they who can believe this possible should decline 
to go the whole length with those who would wholly 
dispense with the use of the precious metals in 
currency ? If the power of government extend to the 
point selected by Sir W. Houldsworth, then, assuredly, 
it can also reach to the point selected by the paper- 
money men. In fact, the only good that can come of the 
discussion of such lunes is the shelving for this genera- 
tion of every form of impracticable proposal. 

This, to be sure, will be no small gain. Ounce it is 
made clear that there is no hope of help from Europe, 
the Americans must be driven to stop their attempts 
to give an artificial value to silver. For the moment, 
it may be, they are threatening to cease from buying 
in the hope of frightening Europe by the prospect 
of a crisis. But this measure will be 
them, and then silver will -find its level, and, al- 
though there may be an immediate fall in value, there 
will be an end to the fluctuations which are the real 
cause of mischief. What the fall will be, and what 
consequences the fall may have, are questions aot so 
easy to answer as the alarmists of bi-metallism 
pretend. Mr. Bertram Currie is as well entitled to a 
hearing as any of his fellow-delegates, and Mr. Bertram 
Currie avows himself impavid. Be that as it may, any 
amount of pinching is better than uncertainty and the 
never-ending effort to avert the inevitable. We shall 
certainly not arrive at finality in the matter of Irish 
rents, asa man might conclude who took Archbishop 
Walsh as seriously as Sir Guildford Molesworth has 
done. ‘The Archbishop’s discovery, that only the 
appreciation of gold prevents the honest tenant from 
paying his rents, is suspiciously tardy. Indian remit- 
tances will give us matter both for thought and for 
action: so too, it may be, will the Indian standard of 
value. But there is nothing to gain in seeking 
to stave off what must arrive. 
held because Mr. Harrison’s government was blind 


forced on 


The Conference was 
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enough to hope that there might be found some means 
of saving it from the consequences of its own legislation. 
It will certainly serve to precipitate what it was called 
together to put off for at least a hundred years. 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH 
A’ Englishman, a distinguished scholar, Bishop of 


& =a Church which is at best a remnant and legally 
is but an expression of Nonconformity, Charles Words- 
worth was somewhat cruelly out of place—even in 
Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said 
that the best day’s work he ever did was when he went to 
Winchester and persuaded his Wordsworth to undertake 
the head-mastership of Glenalmond. It was a good thing 
for the little school, and a good thing for the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; but, looking back on it all, can 
Mr. Gladstone still think that it was a good thing for 
his old tutor ? 


St. Andrews. 


True, he became a Bishop, and the 
But the feeling 
must remain that, humanly speaking, here was a 


episcopal office is a desirable thing. 


wasted life ; for here was a man eminently fitted to play 
his part on the great stage yet condemned to devote 
his energies and his talent, first to the work of wet- 
nursing a sectarian college through a precarious 
infancy, and then to that of looking after some thirty 
clergy, and the interests of some thirty chapels, and 
the needs of some thirty slender congregations. 

The St. Andrews Wordsworth was for many years 
but one, and that one the least known and the 
least popular, of a triumvirate of ecclesiastics. He was 
undoubtedly the best scholar: if by scholarship is 
meant familiarity with Latin Greek, and 
the power to write these tongues with ease and 


and 


elegance. But Tulloch was the bigger man; as 
chief of the University and a leader of the National 
Church, he played his part on a bigger stage; his 
ecclesiastical statecraft was of a higher order; while 
the dealt 
moment to the people of Scotland than anything 
that could fall within the ken of a Bishop of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. The third and last is 
with us still; and his initials are known to many 
thousands of good people who never so much as heard 


interests he withal were of far greater 


of the amiable and learned Bishop. 

The Scots Episcopal Church is not (as so many 
Scotsmen hold) an importation. It asserts itself the 
National Church: as, for that matter, is the wont of 
every sect in that Land of Churches, from the Auld 
Lichts downwards. 
Dissenters : for theirs was once and for a little while the 
Church by law established. ‘To this day whole villages, 
on the Hast Coast especially, are Espiscopalian ; and 
many leading Scots families, though by no means all, 


But the Episcopalians are not 


have remained Episcopalian since the Reformation. 
Hence the Church has a certain fashion, and ardent 
disciples have been accused of following after Prelacy 
not so much from conviction as from a latent belief 
that Presbyterianism is no religion for a gentleman, 
(But their adhesion has probably done more harm 
than good.) Another point to note is that the Scots 
Episcopal clergy are worse paid than those of any 
other leading denomination: a fact to the credit of 
neither hereditary nor ‘converted’ Episcopalians, 
Such was Wordsworth’s environment; and it is not 
surprising that he should leave little or no mark on 
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a land wherein he sojourned half a century a stranger. 
As a Bishop his life was uneventful. A squabble with 
one of his clergy on som? point of doctrine ; an argu- 
ment on the same with a brother Bishop ; a digaified 
retreat when another brother Bishop requested him to 
refrain from lecturing to the young men of a 
Presbyterian congregation: of such was his life 
within the Church. Outside her pale, he was known 
and respected throughout the country as no Scots 
Episcopalian clergyman of this century has been. 
Also, from time to time, in letters to newspapers, in 
pamphlets, in printed sermons, and in addresses, he 
would appeal to Scotland to cease from being 
divided, and to unite in one Church. They were 
cloquent, they were learned, and they might have been 
convincing. Only, the united Church was to be 
governed by Bishops, and to use King Edward’s liturgy; 
and the effect thereof was but to irritate the Scots 
Episcopalians and increase the number of organs in 
the parish churches of Scotland. What their author 
expected of them is hard to understand. He professed 
himself ready to give up something—whereby he 
angered his own; but he was not ready to give up 
enough—whereby he failed to interest the enemy. It 
was an excellent idea; but it was only a student’s 
dream—not the practical suggestion of a man of the 
world. For the fact remains that in the last twenty 
years the Scottish Episcopal Church has grown more 
and more Ritualistic in tendency and habit: so that 
union with an Establishment whose first requirement 
would certainly be a recognition of the validity of 
Presbyterian orders is ever more and more impossible. 


‘TRANSIENT AND EMBARRASSED’ 


F the Parisian muddle M. de Blowitz complacently 
maintains that President Carnot had spared the 
nation and himself a deal of bother by following the 
admonitions of J'he T'iimes. Instead of calling on a 
parcel of Brissons and Casimir-Periers, he needed but 
to persuade his Cabinet to shed the Ministers of Justice 
and Commerce, and the situation had been turned. 
Nor can we ask an apter illustration of the distance 
between heaven-born statesmanship and painstaking 
mediocrity than the swift anticipation (by the special 
correspondent) on the Friday of the settlement 
laboriously evolved by the politician on the ‘Tuesday. 
‘lhe profane may assert that, the tried roadsters being all 
on hand, there needed little insight to foretell that no 
change of team was wanted. Still,the broad fact remains 
that while some shouted fordissolution,and others bawled 
for reconstruction, one intelligence had divined that the 
matter could be composed by a shuffle. Exchange 
Ribot for Loubet, pop the round man Bourgeois into a 
rotund hole, discard Richard and Roche, and replace 
them by—surely Cabinet-making taxes the brain far 
less than playing poker! ‘True that the job has scarce 
the look of solidity, much less of artistic fitness. M. 
de Freycinet at the War Office is no doubt an element 
of strength, but is M. Ribot man enough to vie with 
Lord Salisbury in holding at once the Premiership and 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs? Again, can even 
the monarchical conditions of Brentford compare to a 
cabal including no less than three ex-Prime Ministers 
(as MM. Rouvier, Loubet, and de Freycinet)? Add 
that the Chamber is hopelessly disorganised, and given 
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over to reprobate and runagate imaginings; and surely 
“Government . . . . becomes impossible on such con- 
ditions.’ 

Indeed the present pass has seldom been excelled. 
Before his defeat in that absurd debate on body- 
snatching by Act of Parliament, M. Loubet had con- 
trived to subordinate Executive and Bench to the 
Panama Committee. That oddly constituted caucus 
was no sooner conceived that it was invested with 
powers the widest, the amplest authority. Nay, lest 
some minnow should escape the net, one Pourquery de 
Boisserin has even proposed that the whole judicial 
organisation shall give way to it. According to his 
Bill, voted urgent on Tuesday last, MM. Brisson et 
Cie. can punish for contumacy and non-attendance, 
make seizures and domiciliary visits, and exact com- 
munications from established tribunals. And just now, 
even were this astounding machination defeated, the 
Panama Committee is everything, and the Cabinet 
nothing. Why, being a Guardian of Public Safety in the 
enjoyment of unfettered freedom, should its President 
covet a crazy Premiership? What cares a scandal- 
mongering electorate for Budgets or Press Laws in 
the thick of an investigation into bribery and corrup- 
tion upon a scale of unprecedented profligacy? No 
doubt the stickler for prosaic justice may urge that the 
matter were best left to the dry search-light of the 
tribunals. Indeed, sundry passages from Aristotle and 
Montaigne seem to imply that popular assemblies, 
or their delegations, affect neither the training nor the 
temper proper to such examination ; more especially 
when individual members of theirs are involved. 
In Britain, the home of constitutionalism, when charges 
and aliegations were produced against certain Irish 
M.P.s, they devised a court of three learned and un- 
biassed men. Not so in Paris, for there the great 
heart of the people clamours for surprises and lime- 
light effects. Accordingly, Themis has been dragged 
into the market-place, if not into the gutter: and none 
shall venture to forecast the issue. 

Thus far, M. Brisson and his coadjutors have chiefly 
made a noise. M. de Lesseps has been convicted of 
lavish and dubious expenditure, and it is clear that the 
late Reinach entertained a strong belief in the virtues 
of a little cheque. Some three millions of francs were 
expended by that philanthropist on ‘legal or moral 
obligations, with no sort of reference to Panama. 
As for the recipients, the haul has been disappoint- 
ing. Instead of Ministers, Senators, and Deputies 
by the score, but a solitary legislator (M. Albert. 
Grévy) has been brought to book, and he asserts 
that the disbursement concerned a strictly innocent 
syndicate. Can he not, his hand upon the left 
lappel of his redingote, appeal to his honourable and 
irrelevant record as Governor of Algeria? Indeed, 
the late Baron had a most Christian weakness 
for doing good by stealth, and the poor were always 
with him, One piece of paper had been endorsed by 
one Buster, a lowly bank-manager. ‘To whom had it 
passed ? Buster could not help ; Buster had forgotten 
all about it. These tantalising delays but serve to 
swell the cry for any sort of quarry. On the face of 
things, lump sums of a million strong would not be 
released by a tottering company except for purposes 
vital to its existence. Already the ex-secretary has 
acknowledged payments made to certain Deputies 
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‘in their capacity as journalists’; and one Rossig- 
nol, an accountant, avers that the chief Pari- 
sian papers took some 1,000,000 francs apiece 
for advertisements and puffs. In other words, the 
community may well hesitate to give a certificate of 
respectability to a single broadsheet: and over there 
the connection between press and politics is very in- 
timate indeed. The uncertainty can scarce fail to 
affect a national susceptibility which is always abnor- 
mally acute: the present predicament looks far more 
formidable than that created by the white charger 
Henry V. declined to mount, or the black steed Bou- 
langer did actually bestride. It is a pity: because 
Thiers’ memorable saying, that of all Governments 
the Republican divides France the least, remains 
profoundly true. 


SCADDER IN EXCELSIS 


ANY good Americans have died and gone to 
Paris ; and of good Americans to follow them 
per iter tenebricosum there is happily no lack, But of 
great Americans, as opposed to good—and it is a truism 
that it is well-nigh impossible, especially in a new 
country, for an individual to be both good and great— 
the supply, as ever, is vastly in excess of the demand ; 
so that the news of Mr. Jay Gould’s death was 
something of a shock to the civilised world. ‘True, 
he had done nothing but make money; but he 
had made so much, and had ruined so many in the 
process, that wherever men gambled in shares, there 
were his name and fame revered, there were his 
genius and his opportunities a matter of envy and 
astonishment. Jor he began, they say, with a few 
hundreds of pounds, and he ended a lord of millions— 
owner, in fact, of the third or fourth biggest fortune 
in a land of big fortunes ; and not even his greatest 
admirers have pretended that, in the course of his 
achievement, he might not divers times have gone 
to jail. But his merit was that he was ever within the 
letter : his distinction, that he used the laws, as the high- 
wayman his pistols and his prad, for weapons of offence, 
for instruments of extortion, for means whereby to 
grow incalculably rich at the cost of a community. 
There was genius in the conception, and there was 
genius in the way in which the conception was realised. 
He ‘enjoyed no special monopoly, says The Times, 
‘was protected by no special tariff, was the owner of 
no great patent right producing a certain revenue’ ; 
but he ‘owned or controlled one-tenth of the 
railway mileage of the United States’ (which is 
* one-twentieth of the mileage of the world’), ‘owned 
or controlled 180,000 miles of telegraph wires (that 
is, ‘ one-quarter of the telegraph business of the world’), 
and was ‘ the possessor of a fortune estimated at from 
25 to 35 millions sterling.” It is prodigious, in truth ; 
and the aims and ambitions, not less than the methods 
and the results, are so conspicuously American that you 
cannot choose but wonder how and why this famous 
citizen contrived to do without imprisonment in 
life and in death to dodge the disgrace of a public 
funeral and a national attack of mourning. In the 
latter case it is probable that the good, as dis- 
tinguished from the great, Americans, were too strong 
for him; and it is much to be regretted that they were 
less strong—in the other. 
But the American ideal is nothing if not pluto- 
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cratic. ‘There is never an American but may one 
day handle millions: even as there was never a lines- 
man of Napoleon’s but knew that there was a mar- 
shal’s baton somewhere in his knapsack, if he could 
but find it. Men worth many thousands of dollars 
in real estate and earning a most excellent income 
were concerned in the strike at Messrs. Carnegie’s 
mills ; and it has never been denied that the M’Kinley 
‘Tariff was invented, organised, and put into operation 
in the interests of a number of persons resolute to 
be rich and more or less contemptuous of honourable 
methods of acquiring riches. Jay Gould, with his 
absolute unscrupulousness, his admirable intelligence, 
his amazing insight into chances, his genius for master- 
tering the odds, was nothing if not the American as 
Hero ; and his children (who adored him) need never 
despair of seeing a marble of him in Central Park. His 
audacity was not less remarkable than his fertility of 
resource ; his methods were Napoleonically simple ; in his 
cult of his own interests he was not, we imagine, sur- 
passed by Mr. Jonathan Wild himself. After his famous 
aliair with Vanderbilt he was forced to disgorge a 
million sterling or so; yet he came out a heavy winner 
and his thirty millions isa glory of These States. At one 
time he was thought to have ‘nobbled’ his President, 
and there appears to be no doubt that some of that 
President's intimates were deep in his good books. 
‘Gould could cut nearer to a man’s heart without 
wincing than anybody that ever lived, said ‘ Admiral * 
Fiske ; and Fiske, who had been his partner in the 
‘Gold Corner’ of “61, had excellent reason to know 
his Gould. With railway property his policy, says 
The Times, was well-nigh invariable:—‘ He would 
first build branch lines himself, and lease them at high 
figures to the line which he controlled. He would thenen- 
courage extravagance, advance the money to pay for this 
extravagance out of his own pocket on short-time securi- 
ties, wait until an empty treasury placed the company at 
his mercy, demand his pound of flesh, and at a forced 
sale secure for one dollar property with an intrinsic 
value of many dollars. This was Overreach’s way 
since time began; but to deal in Wellborns by 
battalions was reserved for Gould. And he was no 
more an adventurer than the Greek who marks his 
cards: he was only a gambler in that he always played 
to win. ‘A constant and fearless operator in Wall 
Street, says T'he Times, ‘he never scrupled to use his 
official position to assist his speculative ventures, often 
sacrificing the interests of his shareholders that his 
personal fortune might increase. Who can wonder that, 
half in terror, halfin affection, and wholly in admiration, 
they used to refer to him as the Little Wizard of Wall 
Street? And who shall say that in a land of Rings 
and ‘Trusts and ‘lariffs he did not amply merit his 
distinction and his ‘ pile *? 

And yet the good American has been too much for 
him. Public funeral there was none; and such 
national mourning as there may have been (and was, 
no doubt) was altogether private. ‘True, he neither 
smoked nor drank; gave some £20,000 a year (of 
other people’s money) in charity, was a steady church- 
goer (Presbyterian), and ‘ was never accused of osten- 
tation. But, for all that, his methods were not 
‘the clean potato, and, there being nothing 
so illogical as a whole nation—(which is, indeed, the 
sum of many individual  illogicalities)—the good 
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Americans won. It is almost a pity that they did; for 
they are but a few, and in this case their action has 
obliged the many to be hypocrites, and refrain from 
weeping as they would had they but dared. It is years 
since Dickens gave us Scadder; and they said 
that Scadder—‘a smart man, Scadder !’°—was a lying 
caricature. But in these days Scadder dies worth 


thirty millions, and enters into apotheosis forthwith 
as a man who typified the needs, the aims, the 
tendency, the intellectual and moral average of a 
numerically mighty people. 
YACITT-RATING 

AS was anticipated, the Yacht Racing Association 

has unanimously assented to the recom- 
mendation of its Council: that the existing rule of 
rating be maintained unaltered. Most owners are 
agreed that the rule has produced a type of yacht 
at once more speedy and more seaworthy than had 
hitherto existed; but for all that the decision is 
flatly opposed to the advice of the best-known de- 
signers, who contend that, though the first creations 
under the rule were good, the later are not, so that 
to maintain the formula will inevitably result in the 
development of a mere machine with no interior 
accommodation and dangerously unseaworthy. It 
must be added that the little band of designers, 
being severally examined before the Y. R. A. Committee 
appointed to inquire, was consistent in its adherence 
to these opinions, which for the rest it had previously 
expressed in a joint letter to the Committee. This 
document is not without interest, if only for its ad- 
mirable definition of the ‘ wholesome’ type of yacht. It 
attacks the present rating rule, and brings its artillery to 
bear on it on six several counts: to wit the growing ten- 
dency to excessive draught, fin and bulb keels, smallness 
of body, weakness of build, the forward overhand, and 
excessiveness in the matter of mainsail. Now it isa fact 
that certain of these features are not yet so conspicu- 
ous in the design of the larger yachts as to interfere 
materially, if at all, with their quality of seaworthiness ; 
but in the smaller craft (as notoriously in the Herreshoff 
half-rater Wee Winn) they have all been tried with 
success (tried in an exaggerated form too), and there 
seems little doubt that a large vessel devised on the Wee 
Winn model would prove just as much the superior of 
her more ‘ wholesome * fellows, as Wee Winn has already 
shown herself in her class. ‘lhe tendency to exceed is 
already visible among the 40-raters, whose champion, 
Queen Mab, is of no less than 80 tons ‘Thames measure- 
ment, and has a weighted centre-plate. So, too, the 
architect of this year’s Corsair finds himself called 
upon to designe a still faster craft which, as he 
admits, must be ‘ most decidedly inferior to that boat 
in every point of view except as a racer. Small 
wonder if the poor man add that he would ‘like to be 
protected from that sort of thing.” 

‘The Council, however, declared that, having carefully 
considered the designers’ views, it had come to the con- 
clusion that these gentlemen made too much of accom- 
modation and too little of speed, which, conjointly 
with sea-going qualities, deserved the first considera- 
tion. It therefore recommended that the present rule 
should continue. In this summary decision the 
Council, even if it do not beg the whole question, is 
inadvertently obscure. Accommodation, a quality we 
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can all appreciate, is to be sacrificed to speed, and 
speed in yachting is a relative term depending on 
methods of rating. Indeed, length and sail-area 
being the chief elements of speed, it is surely in- 
consistent in the Association to elect to tax them, 
and them only, by its rating-rule, instead of 
considering beam, depth, and girth, which are all 
deterrents thereunto. If under the earlier rule, our 
present champions could race the most speedy of 
the ‘knife-on-edge’ yachts that rule produced, it 
is not improbable that victory would rest with 
the older type. ‘Thus Genesta and Queen Mab, being 
both of 80 tons ‘I.M., would contend on equal 
terms: though by the new method the one was 
rated over 100 and the other is a 40. If one of 
the old 40-tonners, say May, were to join the race 
she would probably save her time allowance in light 
weather, whereas Genesta would be first home with a 
breeze. ast yachts may be designed under any 
system of measurement, but it must not be for- 
gotten that they can be called fast only in so 
far as that particular rating is concerned. The 
matter of speed is, therefore, wholly disconnected 
from any proposed alteration of the formula; but the 
question of accommodation is pertinent and of very 
distinct importance. Now, the Association was 
formed seven years ago to ‘ promote the interests of 
yacht-racing, and especially to create such a rule 
of measurement as should get rid of the ‘ knife- 
on-edges’ because of their unseaworthiness and want 
of accommodation. There was no worrying about 
the necessity for speed ; and as for seagoing qualities, 
yachting experts may be found to argue that the 
type evolved under the old rule was not so unsatis- 
factory as that we are nearing under the new. But 
the fact remains that the present formula has so far 
worked well, in the larger classes at all events, and 
that it can be changed whenever the necessity for 
change arises. This consideration, with that other—that 
such craft are useless as cruisers—should suffice to 
prevent an owner from ordering anenlarged Wee Winn. 
There will be deterioration, no doubt, but under the 
present rule this may be of less consequence for some 
time than the increase of speed. 

It is not hard, therefore, to acquiesce in the decision 
of the Y.R.A.; and another motive (carefully kept in 
the background) no doubt materially contributed to a 
somewhat negative result. In America the rating rule 
resembles our own in that it taxes only length on water- 
line and sail-area : so that the tendency to turn out mere 
racing machines is being developed on precisely the 
same lines there as here. If we in any way included dis 
placement in our formula, the racers evolved thereon 
would have no chance of victory in those waters 
whence the America Cup has some day to be brought. 
Well and good—if both nations could agree to a rule 
on sound and unexceptional lines: but that day is not 
yet. ‘To the Council, indeed, it was proposed, by 
the Committee of the Y.R.A. that the Seawanaka 
rule, now universal in the States, should be preferred 
before our own: as tending to encourage displacement 
by permitting a greater allowance of sail-area in pro- 
portion to length. But the Council ignored the sugges- 
tion, and even excluded it from its printed report of the 
proceedings. ‘This was much as though it were of opinion 
that America had taught us yachting lessons enough, 
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MODERN MEN 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


» ee place is not far from Fulham Station. The person 

is large and burly, sprucely ecclesiastical as to his 
attire, square-cut of whisker, dark and determined in 
face—a notable type of the Church Militant. By his 
apron and his’ gaiters he should be a Bishop ; but 
he carries a valise, and though the episcopacy be 
large, it is not common for a Lord Spiritual to go 
‘humping his swag’ like a common curate. Yet this 
is the Bishop of London; and of him an ostentatious 
disregard of convention has ever been purely charac- 
teristic, to him the idols of the market-place have never 
been aught but rocks of offence. 

He has soldier in his blood, and he must thrust his way 
to the front, or stay inthe ruck. Schooled on the scantest 
means—for his mother was an officer’s widow—Frederick 
Temple may well have known, both at school and college, 
the bitterness that is born of empty pockets; but in the 
event he grew into a Balliol don of that pushing Radical 
type which Oxford loves so little and knows so well. He 
was conscious of great abilities, and consumed by an 
honourable ambition ; further, his creed was not feather- 
headed and sentimentalist but ruggedly Benthamite, and 
the atmosphere of common-rooms would inevitably have 
developed the defects of his qualities. Luckily for us all, 
however, after a brief spell of tutoring, he left the 
University to be Principal of a Training College, Inspector 
ef Schools, and presently Headmaster of Rugby. His 
rule there, howbeit not especially memorable, was cer- 
tainly no failure. The Arnold System had been degraded 
into an alliance between the cricket-field sneak and 
the house-master who (under the plea of ‘home in- 
fluences’) converts his study into a confessional ; and 
Dr. Temple put an end to that. He kept in excellent 
order the ill-conditioned staff which broke into open 
mutiny under Dr. Hayman. He secured the respect, 
almost the affection, of the boys. If that generation 
of Old Rugs be something boorish yet wholly genuine and 
honest, it was ‘turned out ’—the phrase seems made for 
Dr. Temple’s methods—by the author of Sermons Preached 
in Rugby School Chapel. Now, the keynote of these dis- 
courses is that a man must fight the battle of life for 
himself: « For the conscience we cannot dethrone from 
its rightful place of judge and guide of all our conduct.’ 

Dr. Temple’s character has developed upon lines as 
steady and as simple as those by which we came to have 
his layman parallel, John Bright. A word, then, upon 
Essays and Ieviews, though this is no place to digress 
upon so egregious a contradiction in terms as latitu- 
dinarian theology. To read the book is to fall into a 
trance of mildest wonderment at that great hubbub of long 
ago: till you remember that the Origin of Species was 
barely a twelvemonth old, so that in those days the 
Ape-and-Angel controversy had fairly begun to be vocal. 
The dispute is of the date, in fact ; and Dr. Temple were 
not himself had he not taken the punishment administered 
by Bishop Wilberforce (impiger iracundus) and Dean Burgon 
(inexorabilis acer) in a temper equally compounded of 
obstinacy and pluck. When the would-be peace-maker, 
Dr. Tait, gently manceuvred to dissociate the author of 
‘ The Education of the World’ from a society a great deal 
more conspicuously heterodox than himself, he got no 
thanks and he met with no success. ‘I do not care for 
your severity, quoth the Fighting Doctor’: ‘I do care for 
being cheated. What you did had not the intention, 
but it had all the effect of treachery.’ And, when he 
was promoted to the see of Exeter by Mr, Gladstone, 
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whose Disestablishment of the Irish Church he had 
supported in something of the spirit of a Miall or a 
Carvell Williams, it was in a manifesto breathing 
defiance and smoking with wrath that he withdrew the 
obnoxious essay. Indeed, he has never ceased from 
regarding with serenest satisfaction his share in that acrid 
and futile war of words; and they were dense and 
uncharitable indeed who would deny him such credit as 
attaches to a hero—(let us say a kind of Telamonian 
Ajax: dogged, and still dogged, and again dogged)—in 
the matter of indiscretion. ‘Thus it was that he came to 
Devonshire with scarce ever a friend in the diocese, except 
(perhaps) Archdeacon Sanders, once his master at Tiverton 
Grammar School, and regarded by the mass of his clergy 
as an infidel who would none of the Trinity. Further, his 
bellicose teetotalism exasperated Young Exeter ; so that 
it was moved to pelt its Bishop with flour. Dr. Temple's 
dignity was superb. The bleating and butting of his 
flock he encountered with the silence of a great dis- 
dain; and when the clamour had subsided he _ took 
vecasion to preach a series of Confirmation Sermons of 
a masterly orthodoxy. That was his sole reply; and it 
left him honoured of all, beloved by not a few. No 
doubt he was fortunate in his priesthood; for, though 
the North Devon parson was scarce easier to stir than 
the very clay of his glebe, the general were men of good 
family, abhorring extremes and well pleased in the quiet 
and punctual discharge of duty. And ere long they 
discovered in their bishop a worker of unflagging energy, 
the sturdiest of beggars, an artist in organization who 
remodelled the obsolete constitution of his Rural 
Deaneries, at first with some unnecessary friction 
but, indubitably to the profit of his diocese. His advice 
to the perplexed was always judicious ; in case upon case, 
might but the truth be told, his patient sympathy with 
back-sliders would infinitely redound to his honour; in 
short, his relations with his clergy almost beggar approval. 
But his influence upon his laity was not nearly so patent. 
He is not exactly a ladies’ man, and even in the pulpit his 
common sense and his downright honesty are made to 
seem implacably austere by his supreme contempt for 
ornament. His accent, too—which is harsh—is assuredly 
not West Country. (And yet, if it be not, what is it ?) 
And perhaps his congregation was not altogether uncon- 
solable in the news of its very strong, uncompromising 
pastor’s translation. 

In London, he has scarce been thus conspicuous, 
His Radicalism has declined with years; he long since 
parted company with the most eminent of Liverpudlians. 
But though chary of appearance in the Lords (except 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury requires official 
support), he has imported an unnecessary amount of heat 
into his advocacy of those natural claims the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister is held to have upon her brother-in-law, and 
he still indulges in the desperate delights of a temperance 
harangue. Time was when he dabbled in Labour; but 
an interview with Messrs. Burns and Tillett sufliced 
him, and he went for a holiday. His dealings with his 
very heterogeneous body of clergy have been marked by 
few far-reaching mistakes, and he has shown a wise dis- 
cretion in leaving the ‘men in green’ unharried and 
unadvertised. In tact, he overlooks the eccentricity that 
is accompanied by zeal. Also, his intolerance of bore and 
prig increases with time: he is delightfully apt to dismiss 
his questioner with a ‘ Get the Diocesan Calendar, price 
a shilling’; his petitioner with a ‘What’s your name?’ 
‘What do you want?’ ‘No. Indeed, his bluntness has 
become a proverb. As thus:—to him there entered 
certain national schoolmasters, and ‘ My lord,’ they said, 
we have passed sundry examinations, and we hold divers 
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certificates: why, then, should we not be treated as 
gentlemen?’ And to these national schoolmasters his 
answer was this: ‘ Because you are nol, Again, a 
young lady told him how her aunt, having intended 
to travel by a certain steamer, did not, but took the next. 
Now, the first was wrecked—was not the escape an affair 
of Providence? ‘I have never met your aunt,’ quoth the 
Bishop. Yet again, it happened that he was consulted by 
a friend as to fitness for ecclesiastical preferment. ‘My 
health,’ said the aspirant, ‘is good, and | consider myself 
a capable man of business. My only doubt is if I am up 
to the mark as a preacher.’ And to him, in answer, Dr. 
Temple spake these words :—‘ You are nol: I’ve heard 
you. Under the present unhappy dispensation of intel- 
ligence, the effect of such essays in veracity (which may 
be apocryphal) is to make enemies: especially as, oddly 
enough, among the Bishop's publications there is cata- 
logued a certain homily on ‘Good Manners.’ But this 
is the Golden Age of the Interviewer: male and female, 
the wretch is in our midst ; the tendency to turn natural 
and essential Nobodies into momentary Somebodies is 
nothing if not mischievous; such a leveller as Dr. 
Temple is a type to admire as well as an exemplar to 
copy. Moreover, for sheer efficacy he has few equals on 
the Episcopal bench. Eloquence he leaves to others: 
but he knows not faintheartedness nor fatigue, he exacts 
an extraordinary amount of work from his subordinates, 
and is none the less beloved and all the more admired 
therefor. We shall go far and fare a great deal worse 
ere we find his like. 


THE VALUE OF THE MOON 


\ 7 HEN, early in the eighteenth century, our Economic 

Man walked across the Border, he was a very 
scurvy fellow, a sort of stage Lowlander, who loved to 
look at both sides of a sixpence and coined his credit in 
dirty little one-pound notes. Ricardo introduced him to 
the City, where he studied the mysteries of /a haute finance. 
Mill provided him with a cheap suit of morals. The Man- 
chester School (Sect?) sent him to buy cotton in the 
West, and sell it together with tracts and ‘squarefaces’ in 
the beach-comber’s haunts; but for the American War 
they had made of him a Quaker bagman folus teres alque 
rolundus, in the manner of Defoe’s ‘Complete English 
Tradesman.’ Returned to London he set up in the 
bottle-trade, and after a while bought a snug little 
country-seat half-an-hour or so from the Mansion House. 
One fine summer evening he was travelling home to 
dinner, when a garrulous German in a blue coat, and a 
tall young man with inkstained fingers and a cancelled 
brow entered the train and sat down beside him. In the 
course of conversation he picked up the elements of the 
‘high-priori’ method; the very next Sunday he read 
Das Kapital. Some years later he chanced to be dining 
with the Worshipful Company of Bottlewashers, and found 
himself seated next a certain philanthropist, whose name 
is neither here nor there. Of course he was invited to 
tea and talk at Toynbee Hall, and a little pressing in- 
duced him to stay to dinner and a subsequent lecture on 
‘The Buried Life.’ Six months ago he sold his business for 
a pretty penny, and the rest of his days —his two-hundredth 
birthday is not far off—will be devoted to the study of 
remedial Economics, and the residue of his fortune— 
whereof much was squandered on a little war with the 
lirst Napoleon—to the endowment of research in White 
chapel. Just as by constant use man’s sense of touch was 
developed into vision—* you have a very long finger,’ said 
the eyeless Ghoul to the one eyed Witch—even so this 
natural son of the old Adam (Smith), that aforetime 
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would grasp a peddler’s wares and higgle over their price, 
has been schooled by the event, and is become a trafficker 
among the stars and a seer of dim logical sequences. His 
great work—The Lconomics of the Fourth Dimension—will be 
out before Christmas; with the exception of two or three 
papers read before the ‘ Dockers’ Coterie’ the world knows 
nothing of an epoch-making theory. The first of these 
monographs, in which he investigates the statistics of 
marriage in ten thousand novels with happy endings is a 
good instance of his method; the marriage-rate is found 
to exceed two hundred per cent. per annum, a curious fact 
which leads the writer to the logical conclusion that in 
the socialistic state, where all things turn out happily, 
wives will be taken on very short leases. A ‘ Note on 
Social Involution’ will astonish the Bishop of Oxford ; the 
author’s suggestion that by travelling away from the Earth 
at a velocity of forty or fifty times that of light the 
historical student wou!d be able to watch institutions ‘in 
the act of involving or un-evolving’ is a brilliant appli- 
cation of mixed mathematics to the study of sociology. 
Again, his plan for disposing of the Moon at a fair price to 
some solitary star, and using the profits of the sale to 
establish Professorships of Astronomy in the world’s slums 
is perhaps the most feasible, and certainly the most in- 
genious of all the many schemes for the endowment of 
the unemployed that are now before the public. ‘Sell 
Luna,’ he remarks in conclusion, ‘and lunacy is ipso facto 
extinct. The profits of such a sale—Venus would no 
doubt pay a fancy price for so well-preserved a satellite— 
will, if laid out as proposed, provide the unemployed with 
employment worthy a man’s best efforts. And is it likely 
that the working-man whose thoughts are roaming the 
Milky Way will spend his leisure in the Beer-Shop?’ We 
are indebted to a well-known Cambridge Professor for an 
outline of the reasoning by which he has arrived at the 
money value of the Moon, considered as a part of the 
world’s wealth, 
* * * ® 

‘The notion of cosmopolitan wealth is nothing more than 
that of national wealth extended over the whole area of 
the globe’ (Marshall, Principles of Economies, vol, i. p. 113). 
A catalogue of cosmopolitan goods would be interesting, 
but hardly pertinent to the present inquiry ; it will suffice 
to point out that the Moon must certainly appear as an 
asset in the periodical balance-sheet of a Federation of 
Man or world-wide socialistic state. In view of such a 
sale as has been suggested, each nationality would be bound 
to prepare an estimate of its own possible loss through the 
removal of our satellite to some distant planet, and convey 
the said estimate to the central authorities charged with 
the negotiation. Nevertheless the economist who is 
willing to take a little trouble will be able without any 
such help to arrive at the Moon’s value—expressed, say, 
in sterling gold—within a million pounds or so, 

The Moon is a cosmopolitan good in so far as (a) she 
helps in the production of the tidal wave ; (4) assists in 
the lighting of the globe; and (c) and supplies raw ma- 
terial for the use of poets. The sudden cessation of her 
labours would involve the owners of docks and shipping, 
municipal bodies charged with the lighting of roads, and 
a number of literary men in considerable loss, and so create 
a variety of just claims for compensation against the per- 
son or persons responsible for her transference. The total 
amount of compensation required would obviously be equal 
to the Moon's absolute value. Let us attempt to estimate 
the amount of Great Britain’s claim for compensation. 

Under the first count we must consider the diminution 
in the height of tides—the Sun’s motive power by itself 
would be inadequate to produce the present variation in the 
depth of rivers, ete.—and the consequent injury inflicted 
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on the maritime industry and the owners of docks and 
wharfs. Mr. Bottles estimates losses of this description 
at £9,000,000. But on the other hand much land that is 
now useless—e.g., in and about Morecambe Bay—would 
become available for agriculture, building, and other uses. 
Great Britain would become possessed of new territory 
worth at least £3,000,000. Therefore, under the first 
count £6,000,000 would be claimed as compensation. 
In the second case a smaller amount would be claimed, 
but since moonlight is never a nuisance in Great Britain 
(which of course does not include Ireland) to respectable 
persons, there is no set-off to be considered. The 
cloudiness of our British atmosphere, and the fact that 
manufacturers have not learnt to consume their own 
smoke considerably reduces the value of the world’s 
night-light. Moreover, the agricultural population goes 
to bed at curfew-time, and our large towns find the Moon’s 
‘ fantastic fires’ too faint and intermittent to be useful. 
But it is the custom in many small towns to leave the 
street-lamps unlit three days before, and three days after 
Fall Moon, and in one town of 5,000 inhabitants £178 
is yearly saved by so doing. Taking an average over the 
whole of Great Britain moonshine is worth £19,000 a year 
to the ratepayer. The normal interest on money may be 
taken as 2} per cent.—whence it follows that £760,000 
would have to be paid to the credit of Local Boards 
and similar bodies in the event of a sale 
negotiated. 


being 


Thirdly—a_ careful investigation of a well-known 
publisher's business has convinced Mr. Bottles that the 
value of a lunar metaphor, in Odes to the Queen of the 
Night and similar productions, is at the rate of jd. a line. 
The seventy-odd Poets whose wares are marketable, 
produce—according to a learned critic, who read the 
complete works of all of them shortly before his death— 
The income 
arising from this function of the Moon is therefore about 
£4 103. a year; the amount of compensation required 
would be £180. 

We see, therefore, that the total amount of compensation 
to be paid out among the inhabitants of this island would 
come to £6,760,180. Having arrived at this result, Mr. 
Bottles by a subtle use of the Differential Calculus finds 
that the whole world would require eighty-nine millions 
sterling as compensation for loss incurred by the Moon’s 
removal, Inasmuch as the distribution of the compensation 
would demand much time and labour on the part of 
government and municipal officials, Mr. Bottles thus 
sums up the matter :—‘ the reserve-price of our satellite in 
an inter-stellar auction-room would approximate to ninety 
millions of pounds sterling.’ 


on the average thirty such lines per annum. 


AN ARTIST IN WATER-COLOUR 


HAT Water-colour is the Briton’s natural medium 
’ has long been a superstition ; and the fragrant in- 
cense of adulation is burned constantly by dealers and 
others before pieces of cartridge-paper tickled into smooth- 
ness by a camel’s hair brush. Nor is it by accident or 
by caprice that the craft of Samuel Prout and William 
Hunt is called ‘drawing.’ These worthies and their 
fellows were never happy until they had eliminated from 
their paper every trace of brushwork, every sign of per- 
sonal expression. That is to say, they did not 
paint, they drew in colour; and as all—save Cotman 
and De Wint—were declared realists in the nar- 
rowest sense, their productions merely serve to enrich 
the dealer or to amuse the patriot. The fashion still 
thrives no dovbt, and adroit advertisement has served 
to keep up the price of some examples; but the Ancient 
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British method is artistically discredited, and haply the 
next generation will regard it with the benign eye of the 
antiquary. Meantime, there is one artist, at least—Mr. 
Brabazon—who handles the medium without attempting 
to emulate the manufacturer of drawing-copies. The 
collection of his works at the Goupil Gallery will be a 
revelation to most, for he has consistently shunned publicity, 
and his name is unknown to the patrons of commercial 
exhibitions. 

He treats water-colour with extraordinary freedom 
and spirit. There is not a rule of the old game which he 
has not defied. 
influence of Turner, and his touch gets commonplace. But 
the technique of his best work is entirely emancipated. He 

He expresses 
A dozen spots, 


Now and again he shows too plainly the 


is a painter, in fact, not a draughtsman. 
Nature in a shorthand of his own. 

rightly placed, and he suggests a crowd. There is no 
tiresome niggling over the trivial details of physiog- 
nomy. He puts in a figure in less strokes than the 
orthodox would take to indicate an eyebrow. 


he afraid to Jay on his colour thick and slab, or 


Nor is 


to attract the eye with daring splashes of contrast. 
His technique is personal and assured. He has 
a rare gift of observation, and a fine sense of 
harmonious colour: so that, in spite of his large 
style—perhaps on account of it—his drawings are as 
dainty and delicate as one could wish. So rigidly does he 
economise his means, that there is never a spot or a stroke 
too many, while there is an ease and a spontaneity in his 
interpretation of nature which suggest long years of expe- 
rience as well as the rarest faculty. Though his manner is 
pronounced, he escapes mannerism. Nor does he confine 
himself, as is the fashion of the intense, to one colour- 
scheme. On the contrary, he is the master of a wide key, 
and though he is not afraid of brilliant blues and strong 
yellows, he can always descend with a certain deli- 
cacy to tints of ivory and opal. The most of his 
drawings find their motive in landscape. But he has also 
made not a few ingenious experiments. The present 
collection contains two studies in water-colour after 
Velasquez. In no sense are these copies. They suggest 
the originals in as large and free a sense as the lands- 
scapes suggest nature. There is no attempt in either 
case to transcribe. And you could scarce define them 
as translations, They are rather very loose paraphrases, 
in which the original is boldly and freely expressed in 
the language of the new medium. The paraphrase is not 
quite successful, but it points the way to an excellent 
method of translation, and by its energy and expression 
it is leagues removed from the common crib, 

Here then is an exhibition which none should miss, and 
especially does it commend itself to the members of the 
Old Water Colour Society. These gentlemen, whose 
loyalty to a mushroom tradition is really affecting, 
are now holding an exhibition in Pall Mall, And we can 
imagine no profounder contrast with their estimable per- 
formances than the work of Mr. Brabazon. Haply they 
are not too confirmed in the British style to learn a lesson 
in technique. And if only they could modify their own 
trick of handling water-colour in the light of Mr. 
Brabazon’s more sensitive and sprightlier impressionism, 
who knows but that British Water-Colour might be born 


again and have a brilliant future ? 


THE COLLAPSE OF TALK 


W are all agreed as to the fact. The art of talk is 
dead—dead with letter-writing, /a haule cuisine, 


dancing the minuet, and playing the theorbo. Some of 


these losses may be explained, but the collapse of talk is 
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Abstract wisdom lays down that it is 
useless to cry over spilt milk ; but human nature eternally 


still a mystery. 


rejects the counsel. So from time to time there arises a 
sorrowful debate: why this particular ruin? If you take 
for granted that of old time there ensued a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul when- and wherever a few people of 
leading and light were gathered together, you can but 
find it curious that the gift is lost. Nobody would 
argue that we are less clever than our forefathers: nor is 
there any serious reason for thinking ourselves less witty : 
while assuredly we are better informed about everything ex- 
cept theology. We are not diffident neither: for our young 
men and our maidens (especially) have a habit of speaking 
out which would have amazed their forbears. In fact, our 
equipment all round is very excellent for talk ; yet talk we 
cannot. Or is it that we will not? That is the really 
interesting question. For if a capacity enjoyed by the 
men and woman of old have been withdrawn, the fact is 
one that shews degeneracy somewhere, whether the loss 
be matter for regret or not. Now, the philosophic may 
refuse to admit that the collapse of talk is an evil ; for 
silence, as everybody knows is golden. But the philo- 
sophie do not go much into society: they have no due 
proportion of daughters to marry, nor of ‘connections to 
keep up’; and that peopie shall talk, which is an essential 
law of Society, is more important than ever when so many 
decline to dance. Indeed, one cannot see how the 
old order may survive, if guests will neither one nor 
other. Yet that is the complexion to which we seem 
bound to come ; and there were comfort (of a sort) in the 
conclusion that the loss is one of not power but will. 
Under the Georges, then, there was better talk in certain 
sets than wecould hear in any drawing or dining room to-day, 
(We say nothing of smoking-rooms and studios : they stand 
outside this discussion.) But such places were haunts of 
lions. It was for two or three of these grand creatures to 
roar, whilst the company at large—but who knows what 
the company did? Just now it would silently vanish 
away : for where the skirt-dance fails, how should a public 
disputation succeed? The talks recorded of Boswell are 
like arguments between schoolmasters before the boys. 
The talkers chose their own subjects and ‘ panned out’ 
at will. Moreover, if the pages devoted to religion were 
struck out, the immortal Jife would shrink surprisingly ; 
and religion is no more welcome at our dinner-tables than 
it isin our drawing-rooms. The truth is, perhaps, that 
nowadays most people would be bored by such discussions 
as were absolutely vital to their fathers. ven the old novels 
show how large the place of religion in general talk ; and 
in truth there are few topics, or none, on which a man with 
the gift can hold forth so effectively as he can on this one : 
which is also (be it remembered) a theme whereon almost 
everyone may find something to say worth hearing if he 
Sir Robert would have it that there is only one 
subject on which all men can talk ; but he forgot religion. 
Now you cannot deal with abstract questions simply, 


choose, 


because the elements have become so familiar that 
even school-boys could not tell where they learned them ; 
while if you took an original view, you might be pelted with 
opposing authorities, if men would only take the trouble. 
But they will not, and that is the mischief of it. They 
laugh, and get out of the way: and there is an end of 
what might have been a talk. No one wants talk of the 
old variety—no one in general society, at least; and it 
may be strongly suspected that no one ever did. It 
is the sort of question on which the novel is an autho- 
rity ; and the novels do not encourage the belief that 
the chatter of ordinary folks was even more brilliant 
than it is now. No: there were good talkers, and 
there were houses where good talk was esteemed. Are 
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they a-wanting now? The true matter for surprise is the 
patience of the old-world crowd, which seems to have 
listened for hours on end to the demonstration of truths 
familiar of necessity to every mortal He or She As 
a rule, there were lots of drink for the men; but would 
that keep us quiet? We do not guzzle port and Madeira 
until John brings the punch. 

General talk may once have been more fluent—because 
there was less to talk about. This appears a paradox, 
but everybody can test it. Children find matter for dis- 
course among themselves and with their elders from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof. The 
younger they are, the more ignorant and innocent ,the 
more ideas they have, and the more lavishly they over- 
flow. Words never fail them, and if ever they find 
themselves at a loss for thoughts, they just go on repeating 
what they said before until one turns up. So with our 
handmaidens: the cook, who has gathered experience, 
may have some brilliant flashes of silence ; but ‘ the girls’ 
go on all day, and begin again (it is understood) with 
new vigour in the bedroom, Therefore knowledge is not 
good for talk. Nor is talent per se : so that Isaac Disraeli 
is found devoting a chapter to ‘the deficiency of men of 
genius in the Art of Conversation.’ (Upon such ground, 
we might congratulate ourselves: for might we not in- 
terpret the famous collapse to mean that among us genius 
abounds?) Then, acquaintance favours conversation— 
the most talkative of babies is silenced by the advent 
of a stranger; and acquaintance narrows as Society 
widens, for the chances always are that most of the 
people in a room are unknown to each other, even by 
Most men given to chatter are taught prudence 
early in their career; even the wisest had better not 
talk about persons or things, unless he knows to whom he 
is talking. Indeed, if you consider the difficulties and 
pitfalls with which general conversation is hedged 
about, it is really wonderful that we get along so 
we!l as we do. 


name, 


There were few or none in the 
brave days of old. People knew each other well ; and 
understood that such and such a theme must not be 
broached at such and such a house. In one of the hap- 
piest passages in a wise and charming book which nobody 
reads—a certain England and the English—the ingenious 
Bulwer Lytton especially attributes the collapse of talk 
to the very idle trick of speaking ‘in a series of the most 
extraordinary and rugged abbreviations—a species of 
talking shorthand’; and he gives a set of illustrations 
far more amusing and more true than any his novels can 
show. But the trick became necessary when the old order 
broke up: you had to resort to it, or you knew your- 
self a bore. ‘Talk must be general now ; and that is why 
the Grand School has collapsed. 


THE EPAULETTES 


LD Athabasca, chief of the Little Crees, sat at the 
door of his lodge, staring down into the valley 
where Fort Pentecost Jay, and Mitawawa his daughter sat 
near him, fretfully pulling at the fringe of her fine buck- 
skin jacket. She had reason to be troubled.  Fyles the 
trader had put a great indignity upon Athabasca. A factor 
of twenty years before, in recognition of the chief's merits 
and in reward of his services, had presented him with a 
pair of epaulettes, left in the fort by some officer in Her 
Majesty's service. A good, solid, honest pair of epaulettes, 
well fitted to stand the wear and tear of those high feasts 
and functions at which the chief paraded them upon his 
broad shoulders, they were the admiration of his own tribe, 
the wonder of others, the envy of many chiefs. And it 


was said that Athabasca wore them creditably, and was no 
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more immobile and grand-mannered than became a chiei 
thus honoured above his kind. 

But the years went, and there came a man to Fort 
Pentecost who knew not Athabasca. He was young, and 
tall and strong, had a hot temper, knew naught of 
human nature, had a pride more masterful than his 
wisdom and a courage stronger than his tact. He was ever 
for high-handedness, brooked no interference, and treated 
the Indians more as Company’s serfs than as Company’s 
friends and allies. Also: he had an eye for Mitawawa 
and was liked in return, though to what depth it took a 
long time to show. The girl sat high in the minds and 
desires of the young braves, for she had beauty of a 
heathen kind, a deft and dainty finger for embroidered 
buckskin, a particular fortune with a bow and arrow, and 
the fleetest foot. And there were mutterings for that 
Fyles the white man came to sit often in Athabasca’s lodge. 
He knew, but heeded not at all. He had so fine a con- 
tempt for the Indian that had Mitawawa known there had 
been earlier trouble. At last Konto, a young brave who 
very accurately guessed at his intentions, stopped him 
one day on the Grey Horse Trail, and in a soft, indolent 
voice begged him to prove his regard in a fight without 
weapons to the death, the survivor to give the other 
burial where he fell. 
nor coward. 


Now, Fyles was neither fool 
It would have been foolish to run the risk 
of leaving fort and people masterless for an Indian’s 
whim; it would have been cowardly to do nothing. So 
he whipped out a revolver, and bade his rival march 
before him to the fort; which Konto very calmly did, 
begging as he went the favour of a bit of tobacco. 

Then Fyles demanded of Athabasca that he should sit 
in judgment and at least should banish Konto his tribe, 
hinting the while that he might have to put a bullet into 
Konto if the thing were not done. He said big things in 
the name of the H. B. C. and was surprised that Athabasca 
let them pass unmoved. But that chief, after long con- 
sideration, during which he drank Company’s coffee and 
ate Company's pemmican, said that he could do nothing : 
for Konto had made a fine offer, and a grand chance of 
a great fight had been missed. This in the presence 
of several petty officers and Indians and woodsmen at the 
fort. Fyles had vanity and a nasty temper. He swore 
a little, and with words of bluster went over and took 
the epaulettes from the chief’s shoulders, as a _punish- 
ment, a mark of degradation. The chief said nothing. 
He got up, and reached out his hands as if to ask them 
back; and when Fyles refused, he went away, drawing 
his blanket high over his shoulders. But before it was 
wont to lie loose, and show his badges of captaincy and 
alliance. . 

It was about the time that the Indians were making 
ready for the buffalo, and when their chief took to his 
lodge, and would not stir, they came to ask him why. And 
they were told. They were for making trouble, but the 
chief said the quarrel was his own: he would settle it 
in his own way. He would not go tothe hunt. Konto, 
he said, should take his place; and when his braves 
came back there should be great feasting, for then the 
matter would be ended. 

Half the course of the moon and more, and Athabasca 
came out of his lodge. It was the first time by the sun- 
light since the day of his disgrace. He 
daughter sat silent and watchful at the door. There had 
been no word between Fyles and Athabasca, no word 
between Mitawawa and Fyles. The fort was well-nigh 
tenantless, for the ha!f-breeds also had gone after buffalo, 
and only the trader, a clerk, and a half-breed cook were 
left. And Mitawawa gave a little cry of impatience: 
she had held her peace so long that even her slow Indian 


and his 
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nature could endure no more. ‘What will my father 
Athabasea do?’ she said, ‘With the flesh 
grows soft, and the iron melts from the arm.’ 

‘But when the thoughts are stone the body is as that 
of the Mighty Men of the Kimash Hills. When the bow 
is long drawn, beware the arrow.’ 

‘It is no answer,’ she said: ‘ what will my father do?’ 

‘They were of gold, he answered, ‘that never grew 
rusty. My people were full of wonder when they stood 
before me, and the tribes had envy as they passed. It is 
a hundred moons and one red midsummer moon since the 
They were 


idleness 


Great Company put them on my shoulders. 
light to carry, but it was as I bore an army. No 
other chief was like me. That is all over. When the 
tribes pass they will laugh, and my people will scorn me 
if I do not come out to meet them with the yokes of 
gold.’ 

‘But what will my father do?’ 

‘I have had many thoughts, and at night I have called 
on the Spirits who rule. From the top of the Hill of 
Graves I have beaten the soft drum, and called, and 
sung the hymn which wakes the sleeping Spirits: and 
I know the way.’ 

‘What is the way?’ Her eyes had a kind of fear or 
trouble in them and many times they shifted from the 
The chief was silent. 
Then anger leapt into her face. ‘Why does my 
father fear to speak to his child?’ she said. ‘1 will 
speak plain. I love the man: but I love my father 
She stood up, and drew her blanket about her, one 
‘I cannot remember 


fort to her father, and back again. 


too.’ 
hand clasped proudly on her breast. 
my mother; but I remember when I first looked down 
from my hammock in the pine tree, and saw my father 
It was in the evening like this, but 
I cried out, 


sitting by the fire. 
darker, for the pines made great shadows. 
and he came and took me down, and laid me between his 
knees, and fed me with bits of meat from the pot. He 
talked much tome, and his voice was finer than any other. 
Konto is nothing: but 





There is no one like my father 
the voice of the white man, Fyles, had golden words that 
our braves do not know, and I listened. Konto did a 
brave thing for a man to do, Fyles, because he was a 
great man of the Company, would not fight, and drove 
him like a dog. Then he made my father as a worm in 
the eyes of the world. 
trader, but I would give more than my life to wipe out 
my father’s shame, and to show that Konto of the Little 


I have been carried by the hands of the 


I would give my life for Fyles the 


Crees is no dog. 
old men of my people, | have ridden the horses of the 
young men: what is their shame is mine.’ 

The eyes of the chief had never lifted from the fort: 
nor from his looks could you have told that he heard his 
daughter’s words. For a moment he was silent, but a 
deep fire had come into his eyes, and his wide heavy 
brows had drawn up so that the frown of anger was gone. 
At last, as she waited, he also rose, and put out a hand 
and touched her forehead. 

‘ Mitawawa has spoken well,’ he said. 
anend, The yokes of gold are mine : 
cannot be taken away. He has stolen ; he is a thief. He 
would not fight Konto: but I am a chief, and he shall 
I am as great as many men—I have carried 
thought 


‘There will be 
an honour given 


fight me. 
the golden yokes: we will fight for them. I 
long, for I was afraid my daughter loved the man more 
than her people: but now I will break him in pieces. 
Has Mitawawa seen him since the shameful day ?’ 

‘He has come to the lodge, but I would not let him 
in unless he brought the epaulettes. He said he would 
bring them when Konto was punished. 
as I never begged of my own father, but he was hard 


I begged of him 
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like the ironwood tree. I sent him away. Yet there is 
no tongue like his in the world; he is tall and beautiful 
and has the face of a spirit.’ 

From the fort Fyles watched the two; with a pair of 
field-glasses he could follow their actions, could almost 
read their faces. ‘There'll be a lot of sulking about 
those epaulettes, Mallory,’ he said at last, turning to 
his clerk, ‘Old Athabasca has a bee in his bonnet.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be just as well to give ’em back, sir?’ 
Mallory had been at Fort Pentecost a long time, and he 
understood Athabasca and his Indians better than Fyles. 
He was a solid, slow-thinking old fellow, but he had that 
wisdom of the North which can turn from dove to serpent 
and from serpent to lion in a moment. 

‘Give ’em back, Mallory! I'll see him in Jericho first, 
unless he goes on his marrow-bones and kicks Konto out 
of the camp.’ 

‘Very well, sir, But I think we'd better keep an eye 
open.’ 

‘ Eye open, be hanged! If he'd been going to riot he'd 
have done so before this. Besides, the girl — —!’ 

Mallory looked long at his master, whose forehead was 
glued to the field-glass ; his little eyes moved as in debate, 
his slow jaws opened once or twice. At last he said: 
‘I'd give the girl the go-by, Mr. Fyles, if I was you, 
unless I meant to marry her.’ 

Fyles suddenly swung round. ‘Keep your place, blast 
you, Mallory, and keep your morals too. One ’d think 
you were a missionary.’ Then with a sudden burst of anger ; 
‘Damn it all, if my men don’t stand by me against a pack 
of treacherous Indians, I’d better get out.’ 

‘Your men will stand by you, sir: no fear. I’ve 
served three traders here, and my record is pretty clean, 
Mr. Fyles. But I'll say it to your face, whether you like 
it or not, that you’re not as good a judge of the Injin as 
me or even Tarboe, the cook: and that’s straight as 1 can 
say it, Mr. Fyles.’ 

Fyles paced the yard in anger—not speaking; but 
presently threw up the glass, and looked towards 
Athabasca’s lodge. ‘They're gone, he said presently ; 
‘T'll go and see them to-morrow. He'll do what I want— 
and she too—or there’ll be ructions.’ 

There were. The moon was high over Fort Pentecost 
when Athabasca entered the silent yard. The dogs growled, 
but Indian dogs growl without reason, and no one heeds 
them. Athabasca stood a moment looking at the windows, 
upon which slush-lights were throwing heavy shadows. 
He went to Fyles’s window: no one was in the room. 
He went to another: Mallory and ‘Tarboe were 
sitting at a table. Mallory had the epaulettes, and 
was looking at them, and fingering the hooks by which 
Athabasca had fastened them on. Tarboe was laughing: 
he reached over for an epaulette, tossed it up, caught it, 
and threw it down with a guffaw. Then the door opened, 
and Athabasca walked in swiftly, took the epaulettes, 
and went out again. Just outside the door Mallory 
clapped a hand on one shoulder, and Tarboe seized 
the epaulettes. Athabasca struggled. All at once 
there was a cold white flash, and Tarboe came huddling 
to Mallory’s feet. Mallory and the Indian fell apart for 
an instant, when Athabasca, with a knightly instinct, 
tossed his knife away, and ran in on his man. They closed; 
strained, swayed, became a tangled wrenching mass ; and 
then Mallory was lifted, and came down with a broken 
back, And Athabasca picked up the epaulettes, and 
hurried to the gate, breathing hard and hugging them to 
his bare red-stained breast. He had nearly reached 
it, when he heard a cry. He did not turn, but a heavy 
stone caught him high in the shoulders, and he fell on his 
face and lay clutching the epau es _in his outstretched 
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hands. And Fyles’s own were yet lifted with the effort of 
throwing when someone came swiftly into his embrace, a 
pair of arms ran round his shoulders,—something ice-cold 
and wet touched his neck—lips closed with his—he 
saw a bright thing flash at his throat. 

In the morning Konto found Mitawawa sitting with wild 
eyes by her father’s body. She had fastened the epau- 
lettes on its shoulders. Fyies and his men made a grim 
triangle of death at the door of the fort. 

GiLBert Parker, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Cheltenham, 5th December, 1892. 


S1R,—It may be deemed of sufficient interest to insert in 
your journal some jottings on the progress of the Australian 
Colonies during an experience commencing with 1839. The 
Europeans then numbered 200,000, and the aborigines were 
estimated at 500,000, affording an area of 16,000 acres as 
hunting-ground for each family, It is sometimes alleged that 
aborigines have been barbarously treated, but according to my 
experience and observation such allegations are the reverse of 
true. In the colony of Victoria alone their number is now 
about 700, and they are mostly located on special reserves, 
being comfortably provided for in every way at the public 
expense. As to the Europeans, their numbers in Australasia 
are now about four millions. 

After a voyage of 120 days I arrived in Sydney towards the 
close of a three years’ drought, and found the country in sorry 
plight. Melbourne had scarcely been heard of when our ship 
left Britain ; but two fellow-passengers and myself resolved to 
visit that incipient city and colony. Finding that there was 
neither conveyance by land nor feed for horses, we started 
afoot, provided with guns. We walked the 600 miles in thirty- 
nine days, often sleeping under trees ; and we had not a shower 
of rain all the way, though it rained heavily in Melbourne the 
night after our arrival. For the first 300 miles of our journey 
the absence of grass was conspicuous, but for the rest of the 
distance there was great improvement in this respect. We had 
the opportunity of ‘seeing the roads before they were made,’ 
and we had at times to dispense with paths altogether. One 
evening we reached the camp of an overland party travelling 
with sheep. The party received us with exaggerated cordiality, 
as we were supposed to be bushrangers. They cut a section 
from a large ‘damper’ with a spade, and insisted that we 
should take it ; they also offered us a sheep from the flock, and 
directed our attention to a store which would repay a profes- 
sional visit. We went on further, camped quietly as usual, and 
saw them no more. 

We placed our funds in the bank in Sydney at ten per cent. 
for a couple of years, and then bought cows at £6 Ios. per 
head, with calves given in. Two years later cattle had fallen 
in price to 4os. per head but we got clear of them without much 
loss, and turned our attention to sheep. As these soon required 
larger pastures, we drove them 150 miles further inland, and 
took up 150 square miles of Crown Lands, for which we paid 
the annual rent of £10. We subsequently bought four adjoin- 
ing runs, the terms being usually 20s. per head for the sheep, 
all else being added free. We were thus in a position to ride 
straight ahead for seventy miles without getting beyond our 
own boundary. We purchased another run about fifty miles 
distant, which kept some 50,000 sheep, and also the tenant- 
right of a run in New South Wales for £30,000, which turned 
out a good investment. This run was on an outflow from the 
river Morumbidgee, and the tenants thereon deepened the outlet 
at the junction by 16 feet, the cutting extending nine miles. 
The outlet channel joined the Murray after a course of 150 
miles. On this channel we made on our run two dams, each 
twenty feet in height, thus throwing the water back seven 
miles. ‘These have now been safe and effective for some twenty- 
five years. At the suggestion of one of the tenants, the State 
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has improved the supply by a more favourable connection of 
the outlet and river. 

One of the partners bought another run in New South Wales 
with 90,000 sheep for £90,000. The number of sheep has now 
been trebled and 1200 miles of fencing has been erected on the 
possession. It may be mentioned that this purchaser has also 
bought a Victorian freehold stocked with some of the best sheep 
in the colonies. A single stud sheep is not infrequently sold 
for £600, and in some cases for so muchas £1400. Having 
given examples of the high prices obtained for Australian sheep 
I should say that I have also, in times of drought or of financial 
pressure bought flocks of sheep of average quality at one shilling 
per head. 

The scab disease, which arises from a living organism, and is 
the cause of much suffering to the sheep and trouble and 
expense to the owners, was so dealt with by energetic and 
intelligent men that the 120 millions of sheep there have been 
freed from the plague, the only exception being some flocks in 
West Australia. In Victoria, for example, a law was enacted 
inflicting a penalty of £100 on any person who had a single 
spot of scab on his sheep. Before this law was passed, a 
travelling flock infected the 60,000 sheep on one of our 
stations; but the managing partner dipped them all twice, 
within a month, ia an infusion of tobacco—one pound to five 
gallons of water, as much sulphur being added. The tank, 
which held about forty sheep was kept at blood heat, and the 
sheep had to swim for two minutes. Those flocks never 
showed scab after. I believe and have asserted for thirty years 
that this disease cannot arise spontaneously. 

Colonial experience shows also that pleuro-pneumonia in 
cattl2 can be averted by inoculation (with the virus) near the 
point of the tail, the results being analogous to vaccination of 
the human species. The British mode involves the destruction 
of all cattle exposed to the infection. This disease being 
prevalent in Dublin, attention has been called to the neces- 
sity for experimenting upon healthy cattle by means of 
inoculation, and bringing such animals into contact with 
those affected with pleuro. My observation implies their com- 
plete safety. 

As to the transfer of land there, the cost is 30s. per square 
mile, or even up to 5000 acres, and this includes the legal 
inspection of the title by a State official. In buying a section 
from the State at (say) 20s. per acre, if the buyer pays 26s. (being 
4d.in the £) to the insurance fund the State guarantees the 
title ever after, and sees to the transfer on the terms men- 
tioned. 

I believe that in no part of the world can the agriculturist 
make so good a start at the present time as in the Victorian 
Mallee. The wheat yield of about thirteen bushels per acre 
may appear small, but the return for the outlay is great, and 
the Jana improves rapidly in value. Take, for example, the 
case of a farmer having 4,000 acres under wheat, using seven- 
teen strippers, which thrash out and winnow 170 acres per day, 
at a cost of less than 2s. per acre. In former days the price of 
wheat has been as high as 20s. per bushel in Australia.—I am, 
etc., CHARLES WILSON. 


‘KNOTS’ 
(To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 

Fleet Street, 7th December, 1892. 
S1R,—Mr. O’Neill’s store of learning—-monstrous at once 
and carried with a lightness near to flippan: y—has smitten me 
this week, as often before, into a stupid consternation. Sitting, 
therefore, to-day, in certain chambers below here, with my mind 
full of Knots, 1 could find no lighter reading than one Dr. 
Cowel’s Law Dictionary. Wherein I happened on the follow- 
ing tip ; which, no doubt, is known to Mr. O’Neill, yet it may 
supplement his published notes. ‘Literae Solutoriae : Were 
magical Characters, supposed to be of such Force and Efficacy’; 
that it was impossible to bind those Men who carried them. 
Comes qui eum tenebat mirari capit quare ligari non posset, an 
vero literas solutorias, de guibus fabulae fuerunt, apud se 

haberet. Bede, lib. 4, ch. 22.—I1 am, etc., 
A. BROSELEY CLAy. 
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REVIEWS 
TIMOTHY COLE 


Old Italian Masters. Engraved by TiMoTHy COLE. With 
Historical Notes by W. J. STILLMAN, and Brief Com- 
ments by the Engraver. London: Unwin. 


Wood-engraving, as now practised, is the most modern of the 
arts; it is in fact the special product of to-day. It were 
folly to say that the wood-engraver owes nothing to his 
predecessors ; it were folly greater still to maintain that he 
has anything in common withthem. The woodcut—which isa 
cut with a knife on a plank, or the clumsy attempt to reproduce 
in facsimile a line drawing which shall print with type 
artistically obsolete, inasmuch as a very much better result can 
be got by process, without the intervention of middlemen. Now, 
wood-engraving is the rendering, without reference to line, by a 
graver or other tools, upon a cross section of box or other suitable 
wood, of the effect of a picture or engraving ; and Mr. Timothy 
Cole has developed this method to such a degree of perfection 
that the completion of his engravings of the old Italian Masters 
marks an era in the history of the art. Moreover, the appear- 
ance of the series is just now important: for process is pro- 
mising to do for drawings in wash what it has already done 
for drawings in line (so that the engraver is threatened with 
the fate of the cutter); and Mr Cole has shown that there is 
at least one field in which he is still unrivalled. For the 
popular representation of pictures (more particularly those of the 
Old Masters) wood engraving is still the best. Photographic pro- 
cesses will not give the subtleties of painting ; in the hands of 
masters, etching and mezzotint succeed where photography fails. 
But it is impossible by these methods to strike off any but the 
smallest editions ; and it is out of the question to print intaglio 
engravings with type. Now, Mr. Cole with M. Baude (to cite 
the most distinguished living engravers) has essayed no less 
than to achieve on wood, as he says, ‘the luminous and well- 
defined line of steel,’ and the ‘soft, misty and opaque’ effect of 
mezzotint ; and therewith, he might have added, almost the 
delicacy of the etched copper. From the block thus engraved, 
or from clichés therefrom, hundreds of thousands of impressions 
for the magazine can be taken bya steam press, with absolutely 
no difference between the last and the first prints. It may be 
that if the older men could see Mr. Cole’s blocks, they would 
agree with the modern artist who complains that he disappears 
in the engraver ; for indeed it is inevitable that the middleman’s 
personality should obtrude. Mr. Cole, however, appreciates 
the danger, and has done his best to minimize its effect. ‘The 
engraver, he explains, ‘aims to put himself e” rapport with the 
artist; to hinder his own individuality from acting—/o dis- 
individualise himself. He is not to speak his own words, nor 
do his own works, nor think his own thoughts, but to be an 
organ through which the mind of the artist acts.’ Of course, 
the engraver has nothing whatever to do with the painter's 
mind, but is solely concerned with the work on the canvas ; 
still it is not difficult to understand what Mr. Cole really 
means : his blocks are better explanation than the Ruskin-and- 
water into which he occasionally lapses in his notes. The 
purist sees in modern wood-engraving no more than the 
prostitution of wood-cutting. But if the aim of an art be 
reproduction, the more entirely the reproductive agent sub- 
ordinates himself to his original, the more perfect his achieve- 
ment. It is by the practice of this self-suppression,this adaptation 
of means to end, that Mr. Cole has attained to the amazing 
perfection of his Old /talian Masters. 

The work was undertaken for the Century Company some 
eight years since, and this present volume, is, we believe, but 
a first instalment. The collection includes the Italian schools 
and masters only ; but, within its limits, it is fairly representa- 
tive for, it begins with the Byzantine mosaics done in Italy 
before Cimabue, and it ends with Corregzio. The choice of 
pictures, or details from pictures, seems to have been left to Mr. 
Cole : andhe has done his work with judgment and discrimina- 
tion. We would he had been careful to date his blocks: for 
though the knowledge could add nothing to our own pleasure, 
it would help to understand the influence this work has had 
upon his own development. As for his notes, there are lay- 
preachers enough to babble and bleat about the sanctity of art, 
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and it is much to be regretted that Mr. Cole has not written 
these notes solely from the craftsman’s point of view. 

It is to note that his engravings, the originals of which, 
when one last looked upon them, were horribly cracked and 
discoloured, are fresh as of yesterday. This is the result of 
deliberate intention. To realise that he could with equal 
ease have expressed every blemish due to time, every 
defect due to imperfect lighting, you have but to turn to 
his block of Michael Angelo’s Delphian Sibyl. ‘The truth is 
that, being master of his tools and materials, there is nothing 
he cannot realise or suggest. He is no fanatic of white line or 
black, no devotee of any special method ; when it pleases him 
he uses each and all with equal readiness, knowledge, and 
power. Even in the interpretation of the same master (of 
Botticelli, for instance) he will give in one block the utmost 
refinement of which wood-engraving is capable, as in the 
Madonna of the Louvre; in another the greatest breadth, as 
in the /Vora of the Florentine Academy ; and in both you still 
feel the absolute appropriateness of the technique. Again, he 
renders surfaces and textures with a feeling for their distin- 
guishing characteristics that is simply marvellous: the San 
Apollinare S4. Agnes, from Ravenna, has all the ‘twinkling, 
bespangled effect’ of the mosaic itself; the aureoles shine out 
with the glitter of gold from near every print, but from none 
with more force than from that of Lorenzetti’s Ho/y Family. 
Now it is the sparkle of a jewel that amazes, as in the 
Maddalena Doni; now the sheen of armour, as in that incom- 
parable engraving of Giorgione’s S¢. Liera/is. He can realise 
gradations of light in the distant landscape, as in his Madonna 
of the Goldfinch ; he can present the very look of the unfinished 
picture, as in his translation of Leonardo's Adoration of the Magi. 
Most wonderful of al!, however, is his mastery of colour. Had 
you never heard of th: Venetians, these engravings of his 
would give you their secret of supremacy. More than this, he 
has been able to convey in black-and-white the difference 
between pigment and pigment, red and blue, orange and purple ; 
and by force of contrast in lines, he preserves not merely tones 
but also the feeling of colours: as in a certain Tintoretto, the 
Miracles of St. Mark; as in a noble Veronese, the Venice 
/-nthroned, to wit. 

There is a text; but the author, Mr. W. J. Stillman has 
indulged in the luxury of a mission ; which is the exaltation of 
the Ideal. Occasionally he converses with Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
who has a pretty turn for dates and facts. The book is 
printed by the De Vinne Press, and is therefore one to prize. 


A FAMOUS TRANSLATION 


The Essays of Montaigne. Done into English by JOHN 
FLORIO. With an Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTs- 
BuRY. ‘Tudor Translations, edited by W. E. HENLEY 
Vol. i. London: Nutt. 


The Tudor was the Golden Age of English translation. 
Most of the classics that were accessible in French or 
Italian were suited with an English garb, and the popular 
romances of Italy or Spain were translated forthwith, and enjoyed 
an immediate vogue. Now the most of these versions were 
made by journeymen, who left nothing original behind them, 
and yet their English is as rich and vivid as one could wish to 
read. They were never pedants and seldom scholars, so that 
they interpreted the duties of the translator in a liberal sense. 
Though often they approached their author at third or fourth 
hand, they generally managed to discover his meaning, and 
their work is far more intelligible to the unlettered Englishman 
than the laborious versions of scholars such as Jebb or Jowett. 
One Nicholls, a goldsmith of the city of London, who knew 
no Greek, translated Thucydides from the version of a French- 
man, who again knew no Greek, and the result may be read 
with pleasure and profit by many who find Professor Jowett’s 
version incomprehensible without the Greek crib. But, to be 
just, we must confess that, in a strict sense, these incomparable 
works are not translations at all. They reflect neither the 
style nor the spirit of the original. Whatever be the author, the 
translator turns him frankly and freely into Elizabethan prose, 
so that between Plutarch and Livy, Thucydides and Tacitus, 
there seems at this distance of time the slenderest difference. 
However, if they are bad scholarship and a poor presentation 
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of the Latin or French, they are wholesome, vigorous literature, 


and we are content to take them at that. This being so, 
Mr. Henley’s series of Tudor Translations needs no advertise- 
ment. The project is admirab!e, and the first volume of Florio’s 
Montaigne is a most fit and proper opening. The book is a3 
well designed and fashioned as the best inspired of modern 
printers can make it. In consonance with its gravity and age, 
it has the quarto feeling, and in appearance is austere unto 
severity. The heavy headlines and bold titles enhance the 
appearance of sternness; and save for the miraculous 
lightness of the volume, its touch and aspect suggest that it 
should be read studiously at the desk, and not conned sleepily 
in an arm-chair. This is as it should be, and we may look 
forward to the series with a fair hope that from a material 
point of view at any rate it will be worthy the excellent literature 
which is its motive. 

‘Resolute John Florio’ was the very type of the Elizabethan 
translator. He was gloriously inaccurate and magnificently 
prolix. He was always loth to use one word when two would 
do and he never scrupled, if it suited him, to embroider his 
original. But he had a fine, virile trick of handling English ; 
the freshness of his vocabulary amounted to invention. In- 
numerable words came new-minted from his brain and he had 
a perfect genius for the formation of compounds. Not only 
through Shakespeare, but by his own example has he influ- 
enced the English language, and though he gives but a 
blurred image of Montaigne, he has left one of the best speci- 
mens of strong, vividly-coloured prose that our literature can 
furnish. The Elizabethans discovered, what Baudelaire after- 
wards preached, that a writer’s vocabulary is as it were his 
palette. A strange word stands for a spot of colour and im- 
parts a similar thrill, What a joy there is in such a phrase as 
‘the close-smacking, sweetness-moving, love-alluring, and 
greedy-smirking kisses of youth’—an example of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s choosing ! It perverts the original—or rather embellishes 
it out Rall knowledge. However, it is characteristic and amus- 
ing, and proof enough that Florio loved the brighter colours 
and more unchastened tints of speech. But turn the pages 
where you will, and you happen on a word or phrase which is 
a delight. Our modern prose is not inventive enough to coin 
such examples as ‘the unwilie shoomaker, ‘a crosse skittish 
mind,’ ‘somewhat sweet and wallowish’ (of a confected bread). 
And yet Florio never failed of a new form or a fresh combina- 
tion. This curiosity was with him an absorbing passion, 
as his famous Worlde of Wordes testifies, and this quality 
itis which renders his Montaigne a treasure-house of sound 
and various English. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction is at once sensible and scholarly, 
He very wisely confines himself to a criticism of Florio, and 
takes his Montaigne for granted. Though a frank admirer 
of the Still Resolute John, he points out his weaknesses 
with acumen, and is free in acknowledgment of the trans- 
lator’s shortcomings. But he will have none of the Holo- 
fernes legend, which most assuredly has established itself 
on the slenderest foundations, and whose growth was possibly 
the result of accident. In conclusion, here is an admirable 
piece of literature and a masterpiece of typography, worthy 
alike in substance and in outward seeming. And what more 
should the most fastidious reader desire ? 


THE SOUDAN BEHIND THE SCENES 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 1882-92. From 
the Original MSS. of Father OHRWALDER. By Major 
F. R. WINGATE. London: Sampson Low. 


Father Ohrwalder gives the impression of being a modest, 
intelligent, veracious man. His story, originally written in 
German, has, for some unexplained reason, been first ‘ roughly 
translated’ by a Syrian into English, and then paraphrased 
by Major Wingate. To read it is to see how much wiser it 
were to think of returning to Khartoum than to talk of de- 
parting from Cairo. The prime cause of the mischief in 
the Soudan was Egyptian incompetence and corruption. The 
machinery of Government by which the huge province was 
held together and attached to Egypt was hopelessly decayed. 
The Soudanese despised as well as hated their oppressors, and 
were in the mood to believe that their misfortunes were the 
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sign of Allah’s displeasure, and that there were rewards in 
heaven for the slaughter of ‘Turks’ and the guiding Infidel, 
Any change must be for the better; and there was, besides, 
the precious hope of plunder. 

Yet in his earlier and better days, Mohamed Ahmed, the Don- 
golawe, must have been more than a mere tool of circumstances. 
Ohrwalder, who saw a good deal of him, and is not likely to be 
prepossessed in his favour, found him ‘strangely fascinating.’ 
He had cultivated the art of pleasing, and was helped by a singu- 
larly fine presence. A religious enthusiast by temperament, he 
was great in oratory, and by no means timid in action. He had 
the Arab guile and astuteness with the Arab fatalism and fanati- 
cism, and he more than half believed in his own message: 
it was for reform in Islam as well as a jthad against the Turk 
and the Christian. Mahdiism began as a sort of puritanism 
allied with patriotic motives and with the wilder instincts of 
the Bedawin. With incitements to spoil the Egyptian and 
cleanse the land of the giaour, there were curious laws (for a 
time they were rigidly enforced) forbidding alcohol, tcbacco, 
and other agents by which the purity of Islam had been 
polluted. By ‘God’s Right, blood was drawn copiously from 
the backs of sinners who, in the camp of the Successor of the 
Prophet, were heard to utter even so common a word of abuse 
as dog.’ Afterwards, as was natural, a change came over 
the Mahdi and his lieges. Their virtue could not stand the 
test of triumph. From an ascetic Mohamed Ahmed was trans- 
formed into a voluptuary; and his adherents made haste to 
follow his example. His successor, the Khalifa Abdullah, is a 
different type of man: a pock-marked, swarthy, unlettered 
Baggara Dervish, who gives no sign of genius, but occasion- 
ally practises the arts of prophecy ; who has ambition and will 
and no small share of mother wit. His design is to found a 
ternporal empire and a dynasty, and events are tending in that 
direction. But he does not feel himself strong enough to break 
with the Mahdiist tradition. The religious impulse received a 
terrible check when Mohamed Ahmed, who had proclaimed 
himself immortal as well as invincible, fell a victim to his 
own vices, or to a palace intrigue ; but it is still strong enough 
to be almost the only bond that holds these provinces 
together. Abdullah has shown his sense of this same by his 
deference towards the Mahdi’s memory, and by the clemency 
(otherwise unaccountable) he has extended to the rival 
Khalifas, Ali and Sherif, appointed by his predecessor, 
when they have plotted against him. Nobody knows better 
that the ground is hollow under his foot, and that he but 
holds his place by virtue of the Baggara clansmen about 
him. And as the Egyptian domination crumbled at a touch, 
so may fare the tyranny set up in its stead. For the Soudan 
is tenfold worse off under its change of masters. The history 
of Mahdiism is ail of massacre, torture, intrigue, and famine. 
Commercially the country has been ruined for the time. Its 
morals, if we may credit Father Ohrwalder, are incredibly 
vile and brutal. The provinces overrun by the Khalifa have 
been abandoned even quicker than they were won: Darfur, for 
example, is so hideously wasted as to be incapable of supporting 
a garrison of occupation. The Equatorial province is free, and 
there are no breaches in the Egyptian frontier, for Mahdiism 
has almost exhausted its force as a conquering influence. In 
fine, it is for the arbiters of Egypt to say what will be the fate 
of the Soudan. 

As a personal narrative, Father Ohrwalder’s MS. is of en- 
thralling interest. For ten years he and the other members of 
the Austrian Mission captured by the Mahdi’s armies in 
Kordofan lived in the shadow of death ; and the most of them 
succumbed to privation, ill-usage, and the strain of an intoler- 
able situation. But Ohrwalder and Sisters Chincarini and 
Venturini managed to maintain themselves by humble handi- 
craft work in Omdurman until they could make a rush for 
freedom. So, after a terrible journey of 500 miles, they 
reached the borders of Egypt and civilsation ; and if they had 
been English their lives would not have been worth an hour’s 
purchase. Both the Mahdi and the Khalifa drew a distinction 
between ourselves and other Christian peoples : and reserved for 
us the flattery of extirpation. Among the noteworthy passages 
in Father Ohrwalder’s narrative are his accounts of the seige 
of El Obeid by the rabble of fanatics whom Mahomed Ahmed 
had collected outside its walls; of the interviews with the 
Prophet of the Soudan (at one of which the savage Khalifa 
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spoiled the nose of a Mission Sister because she refused 
to renounce her faith); of the destruction of Hicks’s army ; 
of the capture of Khartoum and the death of Gordon—this, 
however, at secondhand ; of intrigue and politics in the 
Khalifa’s court and army ; and of the scenes of market and 
city life in his new capital. In the early pages, the Egyptian 
Administration is seen walking to its doom ; in the later, the 
Khalifa and his crew are following hot-foot after, 


WIT AND WISDOM 


The Memories of Dean Hole. London: Arnold. 


The Dean of Rochester is clearly of that very select order of 
biographers who may say almost anything and continue in your 
regard. He has many good stories and sound reflections to 
offer you : but if you come across a trite or narrow opinion, or an 
ancient good thing, you merely say, ‘ He can afford it,’ and pass 
on. In this attitude there is nothing unfair to the thousand and 
one autobiographers over whose trivial records we have been 
yawning these last few years. If they did not give us the im- 
pression of a pleasing personality, it was right and meet to 
criticise the value of their facts and sayings with impartial 
severity. Dean Hole can do the one thing needful; and 
is hereby chartered to write as many books about him- 
himself and his friends as he will, with full liberty of saying 
what he pleases. Not that, in comparison to others, 
he needs the partiality he has earned. ‘These Memories are 
the holiday task of an old boy who.... ventures to hope 
that, from the varied experience of a long and happy life, among 
all sorts and conditions of men, he may communicate informa- 
tion which may be interesting, and suggestions which may be 
useful.’ He has not, one may therefore say, designed to pro- 
duce a work of art, and to remark that there is a lack of com- 
pactness in his scheme and of finish in his writing were sheer 
irrelevancy. Nor is his book a ‘story of his life’; it is likea 
series of conversations on classes of men he has met—on 
artists, authors, hunters, and so forth. Of artists and authors 
he writes rather as a man of fortunate acquaintance than of dis- 
tinguished achievement ; of ecclesiastics, as one who has worked 
hard and long, and retained modesty and sanity of judgment ; 
of sportsmen, as altogether one of themselves. 

The Dean was the intimate friend of Leech, who drew his 
first child and rode (with caution) his horses. His portrait is 
of a man always frank and kind, whose cheerfulness alternated 
with constitutional depression. Through Leech, Dean Hole 
made the acquaintance of many other artists, of Mr. Tenniel, 
Mr. Frederick Taylor and Frank Miles, of whom he has an 
amusing anecdote. Dickens heseemsto have known but slightly, 
but Thackeray very well, and he can tell you instances of his 
innocent affectation of self-disparagement—‘ Annie can write 
ten times more cleverly than I, and ‘I read a chapter (of 
Vanity Fair). Wo you know, it seemed to me very amusing !? 
It must not be forgotten that the Dean was himself (aged 
eight) the author of a tragedy, in which ‘I did not weary my 
audience with preliminary explanations and dull details, but 
I conducted them at once to scenes of wild excitement and to 
situations of terrible distress. My drama began, “Act I. 
Scene I., Enter a man swimming for his life.”’ 

The chapters on ‘Ecclesiastics’ are very good reading, 
though now and again there is a remark one might wish 
unsaid : as when he speaks of the proposed statue at Oxford to 
Newman ; while his retrospect of old times and new is perhaps 
slightly over-coloured. On one point we heartily agree with 
him, his forcible warning, to wit, against the written sermon. 
The didactic element is here relieved with some excellent 
stories, as of the rustic bidden to bring a dish from the dining- 
room table for the collection. ‘I’ve done as you told me, sir; 
I’ve taken it down yon side of the aisle, and up t’other—they’ll 
none of ’em ’ave any.’ No order had been given to empty the 
dish, and z¢ was full of biscuits’ There is a tale of tragic 
coincidence on page 200 that abbreviation would injure. At 
Oxford, Dean Hole found, as others have found, that ‘the men 
who read were not, as a rule, such cheery companions as the 
men who rode and drove, and played cricket, and wore gay 
clothing, and smoked fragrant regalias, and were always 
jubilant.’ He seems to have acted on this view (he helped to 
found the ‘ Grind’), and we believe he wrongs himself if he thinks 
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he really regrets his share in the work. His cricketing recol- 
lections go back to Tom Parker, and his chapter on shooting 
includes naturally a condemnation of modern battues. But we 
refrain from quotation of a world of genial stories : the more so 
because few of them are quite new and they are better read in 
our author’s unimpartable manner. They are of the old un- 
sophisticated sort, to laugh at once or not at all. The Dean is, 
as all men know, perhaps the greatest authority on roses in 
England, and of ‘Gardeners’ you will certainly read with 
profit. But be assured that throughout you will be communing 
with a sane and amiable and scholarly spirit (we like his familiar 
quotations), whose prejudices—the few he has—are better than 
many persons’ artificial lights. 


NEW NOVELS 


‘C’est idiot,’ as the excellent Folleuil remarks, ‘mais pas 
compromettant’ to describe oneself as ‘A New Writer.’ Mr. 
Lewis Morris did so in the days before he was accepted as the 
songster of Nonconformity. The ‘ New Writer’ who is respon- 
sible for Darké (London: Smith, Elder) has higher attainments 
than Mr. Lewis Morris. He knows Wessex and the people of 
Wessex quite as intimately as Mr. Hardy: his book 
contains not a page that is experimental or immature. 
His story is founded upon the observations of half a 
lifetime. ‘Two considerations alone detract from its com- 
parative success as a piece of art: the author's sincerity 
of purpose, his belief in the people he writes about, is 
too obvious, and he is given to the vice of dissecting his 
characters in public. They speak and do well enough for 
themselves: why, then, spend labour upon explaining what 
the intelligent reader has comprehended already? You havea 
new and powerful presentation of an old situation. That the 
rectors son should have loved Dorcas (otherwise Dark) the 
labourer’s daughter, who resembles Tess in manners and per- 
sonal appearance, is neither new nor strange. Any way, 
Mr. Angel Clare did no less. But here is no imitation. 
Walter Evans is honourable enough to desire to marry 
the village lass so soon as he knows that her love for him is 
talked about. The strength of the book lies in the force 
with which Dark’s complete surrender is depicted, and in 
the equally vigorous presentation of the manner in which the 
news affects Walter’s father. Indeed, the hero is no more 
than a puppet in the tragedy of these two lives which are 
wrapped up in hisown. Darés has many faults, but the last 
hundred pages or so contain enough matter of significance 
and interest to excuse as many more. It shows a mastery 
of life and to some extent of writing. We shall expect from 
the same hand a book which combines this mastery with 
mastery of the art of fiction. 

Mrs. Oliphant has deigned to reply to the criticism 
that she writes too much; and, inasmuch as her reply is the 
preface to one of the most striking books she has ever produced 

The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent (London: 
Macmillan)—criticism is twice disarmed. She would like to 
disclaim that equivocal virtue of industry which is now and 
then imputed to her for a crime; but in truth the case against 
her is too strong, and, as she cannot deny that she writes many 
books, she is content with protesting—(and here not many will 
agree with her)—that at least she neither hurries nor is ever 
credited with slush. The present novel was written, and 
but for American copyright would have been published, several 
years ago. It might be described as a tragedy with a happy 
eniing ; and yet the issue is by no means out of keeping with 
the plot—for indeed, no other was possible. It is essentially a 
study of two women, and one of them (an ineffectual villain) is 
probably the finest piece of portraiture in all her author’s gallery, 
The machinery of the plot—one seldom used of novelists to 
anything like good purpose—is madness of a sort that melts 
the heart to pity. Doctors may swear that no such case as 
Lady Frogmore’s is in the books ; but it is dramatic, it is con- 
ceivable, it is made eminently probable, it is an admirable 
feature in an admirable book. 

Mr. Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto (London : Heinemann) 
is less a novel than a series of studies—close, searching, 
life-like, unpleasant—of Jewry in London. They abound in 
knowledge and insight ; they are presented with no small skill ; 
and if they weary (which they do), it is that they are all too 
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much alike. The effect is that of an illustrated lecture on the 
Hebrew nose. There are Jews to the right and Jews to the 
left, rich Jews, poor Jews, beggar Jews; and all are Jews of 
the baser social sort, and the sweet word ‘ gentleman’ appears 
unknown of them. All the same, the. book abounds in interest 
of a kind. The Jews are the most curious race in the Europe 
they have made their home ; and so minutely, so graphically, 
and so repeatedly does Mr. Zangwill tell you exactly what the 
East-end Jew thinks, and says, and does, or would like to do, 
that to ignore his book is not to know the East-end Jew. 

Vernon Lee is an exotic. She writes as if her words had 
grown up in hot-houses, and her thoughts were transplan- 
tations from the tropics. Not that her words are peculiarly 
delightful, or her thoughts impressively healthy or pleasant. 
But they are exotic things, with strange, weird qualities about 
them, with hints of vague possibilities and equally vague fore- 
bodings. Vanitas: Polite Stories (London: Heinemann) is 
all introspection and orange-groves and white carpets of moon- 
light and shadowy Bostonian accents and slang and inconse- 
quent conclusions. Men and women stray in and out the 
stories as it were in stockinged feet and with dumb lips: 
flapping past you, vanishing into mysteries uninteresting 
as undiscoverable. Vernon Lee, then, is an inconclusive 
exotic. Her game is bewilderment, and her success in 
the game unquestioned. Nothing matters. She explains 
indeed that these stories have a purpose ; but what that 
purpose might be, where the excellence of that purpose lies 
hid, and how that purpose is likely to be served by these 
stories—these are matters which are beyond the horizon 
of any observer more ordinary (say) than la Baronessa E. 
French-Cini, who lives down in that ‘ old bishop’s villa on the 
lowest Apennine spur, and who had the advantage of reading the 
proof-sheets ‘when the chestnuts are dropping, and the autumn 
rain-storms are rushing by, blotting out that distant white 
shimmer which, in the. sunlight, was Florence, a moment ago.’ 
It is obviously a matter of opinion if Lady Tal was serving a 
better purpose by writing a foolish novel (with a little soul in 
it), than by spending her large fortune with proper discretion ; 
while it is clearly matter for indifference whether an odious 
Madame Stoéwe is frittering away a heartless life or is 
engaged, as Miss Val Flodden, in the propagation of Socialism 
‘Bring me my robe, put on my crown; I| have immortal long- 
ings in me’; longings for the ‘curled Antony’ who shall 
spend his first kiss on her! But these modern travesties of 
Cleopatra and her ‘immortal longings,’ what have they for 
their curled. Antonys but a taste for writing bad fiction, 
and a form of Socialistic altruism? Two things save the 
book from the charge of complete fluffiness and vagueness. 
The first is the opening chapter of Lady Tal’s novel, 
Christina, which is as clever a piece of fooling as can well be 
conceived. The other is the one story which has any preten- 
tion to incident, and is (consequently) by far the best in the 
book. It begins badly, and the end is bathos ; but if you pass 
the purpose by, and read it as you would a fairy-tale, it will 
be found to be a fairy-tale of excellent workmanship. The rest 
of the book has the lusciousness of Ouida, the ‘shimmer’ of 
Mr. Symonds and the morality of the Divided Skirt. 

After publishingtwo one-volume novels, Mrs. Henniker has pro- 
ceeded to the full dignity of three volumes in Foz/ed (London : 
Hurst), an integral, coherent story, with a due allowance of light 
and shade, a correct and cheerful style, and a wide acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the sort of persons repre- 
sented. Frank Hesseltine was a slightly world-weary person of 
forty, with everything a person of forty could want, including a 
young wife of much beauty, and excepting only the circumstance 
that his most intimate friend had died in his house from an 
accident in the hunting-field some years before. His wife 
Léontine was, however, the natural daughter of this friend, 
though nobody knew it (except her husband) and it did not 
matter, for she enjoyed all the advantages due to the person 
she ought to have been. Hesseltine is immaculately good and 
wise enough to make you rather enjoy the troubles by which he 
was temporarily oppressed. They arose from the fact that Léon- 
tine had flirted with a sinful but fascinating peer called Lord 
Huddersfield, who entertained for her the the most sincere and 
permanent affection of which his lordly nature was susceptible, 
His attractions had unfortunately provoked a corresponding 
attachment in one Renée, a bright and beauteous lady, who 
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played the serpent, wrought much woe, and is altogether the 
best person in the book (she is extremely well done). There 
was hardly any malice in her to begin with, but she behaved as 
if there were, and there were consequences—both to her and 
other people—exactly as ifshe had been. This is at once good 
art and true to nature. We can hardly say the same of the 
catastrophe which ultimately disposes of Renée’s husband, one 
Anthony Gore, an oppressive lout with a heart of gold. Every- 
one knows the creature well, and few will believe him capable 
of committing suicide in so cowardly a fashion a3 that adopted 
by the unfortunate Anthony. The ‘supers,’ especially the man 
who talks slang, are a little like stage-persons with catch-words 
but there is nothing offensive about them. Altogether the 
book is interesting, and deserves a high place among the nove!s 
of the year. 

Walter wore a three days’ collar, his hat was greasy, and his 
trousers short. So Gladys, the refined, accepted George’s 
hand. But when Walter, having invested ‘twelve pounds eight 
shillings and two pence’ in new clothes, went to woo, Gladys, 
overcome with regret and th: exceeding splendour of his 
raiment, sank on one knee on the hearthrug, laid her head on 
his new trousers, and burst into tears : whereupon Walter very 
properly said, ‘ This is fearful!’ George, beautiful but naughty, 
had, among other misdemeanours, ruined Walter’s mill-girl 
sister ; and this girl in dying told his perfidy to Gladys, who 
telegraphed for George, and gazed with ‘matchless scorn’ 
into his bold, bad face as she threw the ring he had given her at 
his feet. George regarded the ‘bauble ’—it had cost a hundred 
guineas—with a malignant scowl, and crushed it to powder 
under his heel. Then Gladys was free to pillow her head on 
Walter's new garments for aye. The characteristic of Annie 
S. Swan’s The Guinea Stamp (Edinburgh: Oliphant) is a 
complacent mediocrity. Also the scene is laid in Glasgow, so 
that George, the ‘ urbane, handsome, debonair gentleman, who 
played such havoc among women’s hearts,’ lived at Pollok- 
shields—as who should say a man of fashion at Clapham. 
In Zoo Easily Jealous (London: Eden), by Mrs. H. E. 
Russell, Dr. Herbert, 220th Regiment, ‘one of the sort who 
marry young,’ loved Ethel at first sight; and after she guided 
him through the mazes of a quadrille they were wed. In 
India, whither they went, a Begum insinuated that Ethel had 
smiled upoa a corpulent Colonel with a bilious complexion and 
‘an incipient madness in his glanc:.’ The usual quarrel sent 
Ethel back to Bayswater, whence she took ship to a married 
sister in Australia. There tidings reached her of her hus- 
band’s death in the Mutiny. Donning a grey frock, she 
married Lionel and they cooed ; tiil one day she came upon 
her first in Meibourne. Then she broke the awful news to 
Lionel, who speit the night ina hammock in the garden, 
where a snike bit himso that he died as he slept. And 
Ethel, with an utter lack of originality, died in her sleep also. 
In form a monster of eccentricity, Mrs. Greet’s Golden Owl 
(London: Leadenhall Press) is frankly sensational. The 
Golden Ovwl is, in truth, a Russian who creeps in the darkness 
at Monte Carlo, murdering and robbing them that win at the 
Casino, and who is blind by day and keen of vision at night, 
Chalk drawings, poor in themselves, are reproduced as illus- 
trations on grey hopelessly out of tone with the brown paper 
whereon the stuff is printed. 


MODERN MUSIC 


Studies in Modern Music. By W. H. HAvow, M.A. London: 
Seeley & Co. 


It is a common-place with the mob that art has in it nothing 
sacred ; that it has a perfect intelligibility to the meanest under- 
standing; that it is, in fact, a kind of Crystal Palace ready for 
violation at a sh lling a head. Mr. Hadow, who has extremely 
determined views upon every art that is, has also this opinion ; 
and one regrets to add that, by thus deflowering the aristo- 
cracy of art, he hasin a manner refused that which might 
have given his book a singular and rare distinction. For 
he has the sense (in part) of a musician; he has knowledge, 
and a certain discrimination; he has also a capacity for dis- 
tinction, even analysis—gifts the most precious to any who 
essays to write of music. But he has in combination with 
these qualities a tendency to Philistinism, which ‘lambs would 
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not forgive, nor worms forget.’ It results in an effect which is 
very perplexing and not altogether agreeable. One while you 
are aware that your author is speaking the speech of a 
man of taste and large enlightenment. Another he is merely 
democratic. He shifts his standpoint, as it seems, and veers 
from the true and just tothe popular and unstable with an 
unconsciousness that were comic, were it not a trifle unhappy. 

Mr. Hadow sets out, from the beginning of things, with an 
exposition of the point of view from which he regards, and 
desires to rezgard—although he does not always fulfil his desire 
—the theory of music. He has no way of indulging in the 
practice, far too prevalent, of inventing theories for the fun of 
the thing. Itrecalls to mind the strange and weird intelligences 
which first gave publicity tothe common proverbs, the everyday 
platitudes, which have less truth in their shell than a rotten egg 
has meat. Thus, he begins his exposition with a claim for the 
mob, for the General Intelligence. There is no ‘lasting l’alace 
of Art’ (he observes) ‘ which has not a national feeling for its 
corner-stone’; he derides that sentiment upon which poets do 
sometimes conceit themselves—that they do not write ‘with 
any design of pleasing the public,’ although, in that derision 
he certainly ignores half the history of letters, and turns 
upon his later views on Meyerbeer and Wagner ; while his 
theories—to put the final point upon them—drive him to the 
assertion that ‘Mozart himself never wrote a finer tune than 
“ Dear Kitty.”’ Mozart, the artist ofthe Ave | erum, who could 
not write a finer ‘tune ’ than ‘ Dear Kitty’! Where is the sense 
of melody? or—to be classical—the sense of ‘tune’? It has 
often been matter for congratulation among those who have 
some sense of the purity of pure art, that in it there is 
nothing which can ever be described as provincial, parochial, 
local, or national. Upon such music as Scottish songs, 
German Volkslieder, Spanish dances, there lies some such in- 
delible mark of provincialism: their terms are limited, their 
expressive modes are narrow. Ina stroke, you can, recoznise 
their home, taste their native soil. So it is that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan can successfully imitate the cachucha and the reel ; 
for these are minor and of mannerism all compact. But 
Mr. Hadow, in his views upon musical criticism, as apart 
from his own musical judgment, has a theory upon national art ; 
and since that theory needs support at any price, Mozart is 
equalised with the composer of ‘Dear kitty’ and ‘Ye banks 
and braes’: and all—to make a people’s holiday ! 

Music, then, is not for all: just as painting or sculpture cr 
literature is not for all. Berlioz was, indeed, admirably con- 
vinced when he declared that many men must always remain 
outside the range of musical influences: for this was merely 
expressing in terms of music that which is generally true of each 
particular art. With this portion of Mr. Hadow’s subject we 
need therefore be concerned no longer. Some men have the 
musical ear, some have not ; to change one’s conviction of this 
patent fact of life would require some musical and yet more per- 
suasive Berkeley. But in other considerations upon his subject 
Mr. Hadow leaves this particular method of theorising, and 
condescends to speak like amusician. His study of Berlioz is 
almost admirable, with its musicianly appreciation of that mas- 
ter's weakness, as also of his greatness. It is certain—the fact is 
obvious to any with half an ear—that the very fury of Berlioz’ 
inspiration often withheld him from working out that inspiration 
to its full possibility; and this is a point upon which Mr. Hadow 
does well to insist, while at the same time he very thoroughly 
and honestly appreciates the splendid instinct—for instinct is 
the only word to apply to so assured a pioneer—for instrument- 
ation, for the varied possibilities of sound in combination, 
which Berlioz perceived above all masters of the orchestra, 
and perceiving, developed. At the same time Berlioz’ ex- 
traordinary mania for programmes by whose means he would 
hale his hearers through a fairy-tale of symphony, is noted with 
adequate and acute severity. 

But when one one turns to the study on Wagner— that on 
Schumann is not of surpassing interest—it is astonishing to find 
how readily Mr. Hadow permits himse'f to sacrifice his assured 
sanity of criticism for the catchwords of a school. If Berlioz, 
in spite of his gorgeous musical talent, cherished a Strange 
musical fiction for very truth, who more than Wagner strove to 
perpetuate the memory of that fiction among the dwellers in an 
unthinking world? Yet Mr. Hadow has no words save praise 
for Wagner’s contentions upon the articulate functions of 
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music. 




















That the opening movement of Vas Rhetngold should 
necessarily suggest the movement of water he wisely allows 
himself to doubt ; but Wagner, you are told, solved that diffi- 
culty by representing moving waters on the stage itself. And 
did not Berlioz, through the medium of, writing, represent 
his narratives by an analysis set down in each of his pro- 
grammes? Why should the one be most eminently right, 


and the other most profoundly wrong, in the fusion of two arts 


in order to explain one? It happens—though this does not 
affect the point—that, stripped of explanation, the music of 
Berlioz is genuine, and that his programmes, being mortal 
things and neither here nor there, are dead. But, with Mr. 
Hadow to judge in his own case, what of the other music 
without the upholstery? But, being the curious master ofa 
double mood, he is frank in his motives of admiration. He 
is willing to grant that Wagner is not supreme in each of 
the arts with which he trafficked ; but to have commerced with 
so many, and to have approved himself the compact effect of 
mediocrities so numerous—here was glory, here was wonder, 
this it was to have been unique! In all which one is reminded 
of a singular fact of chemistry : that if you fill a little bag with 
one variety of gas, you can pour in another variety and yet 
another in equal quantities ; and though each gas occupies the 
full volume, the bag still remains the same little bag as before. 
The fact needs no application, but may be commended to the 
careful meditations of Mr. Hadow: whose meditations, in 
other respects, are not to be lightly regarded. 


INDUCTION COILS 
Induction Coils: a Practical Manual Sor Amateur Coil-makers, 
By G. E. BONNEY. London: Whittaker. 


Whoso is an ‘amateur electrician’ in want of tips concerning 
the design and construction of a shocking or a sparking coil, 
let him go buy this book and forthwith begin, whether he con- 
template a magnum opus—like the Spottiswoode-Apps coil of 
42-inch spark—or a modest medical regulated to tickle the 
sensibility of his friends. Better description of its narrow 
limits and defects there scarce can be: nor, looking at the 
promises of its preface, higher commendation. Coming from 
an author to whom mathematics are anathema, the defini- 
tion and explanation of the function of an induction coil are, 
as was to be expected, laboured and without point. Briefly 
the thing may be put thus :—Let an electric current be granted : 
for to define //a/ in the present state of science were to become 
partly metaphysical. Like a water-pipe current, that electrical 
has a quantity of flow per second and a various pressure : the 
energy (one of the two things in the universe that are inde- 
structible) dispensed between two points on the route is re pre 
sented in the one case as in the other by the product of the 
quantity and the pressure difference. Now the problem first 
solved by the induction coil is this : to derive from one current 
(by transference of part of its energy) another current whose 
absolute pressures, pressure-differences, and quantity may 
(within practical limits) be any whatever, under the single con- 
dition that the quantity-pressure product, representing the 
energy thus gained, must be less than the similar product 
representing the energy lost by the original current. An o!d 
saw applies to ordinary mechanism: namely, ‘what is lost in 
speed is gained in force,’ and vice versdé. Our analogy stands 
thus : the induction coil is an electrical inechanism ; and ‘what 
is lost in quantity is gained in pressure’ and vice versd. From 
the narrow point of view, then, the familiar induction coil is a 
handy means of procuring from an ordinary electrical source— 
such as a common battery—a high and often an immense 
electrical pressure: associated, of course, with a correspondingly 
small current. 

Just as in chemical physics much has been revealed to us by 
the employment of extreme mechanical pressures and extreme 
temperatures so in electrical physics great knowledge has been 
gleaned by the help of extreme electrical pressures, extreme 
magnetic stresses and extremely rapid periodic disturbance of 
the all-pervading medium which propagates light and electro. 
magnetic phenomena. In this regard we owe much to the 
induction coil, but in this book there is no mention of the 
obligation. Nor indeed is any book, whether English or 
other, thus complete : the proceedings of the learned societies 
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being still the only storeliouse of much that will yet shine with 
great light on things electrical that now are dim. But we live 
in an age essentially utilitarian. The engineer has seized 
upon the induction apparatus of the philosopher: nothing 
is now more patent than the tremendous possibilities of the 
simple looking coil. To set his seal thereon the reader must 
needs call it by a new name: the induction coils of the engi- 
neer are, so please you, ‘ transformers ’—-whereof there are the 
varieties alternate current and continuous current. With this 
the vagueness surrounding induction and induction coils has 
disappeared—for the engineer in action personifies the tangible: 
he had //zs pressure in his primary circuit, and he must have 
exactly ¢Aat in his secondary ; he spoke and he calculated the 
sizes of the parts of transformers in base inches and feet, and 
capacities tripped from his tongue in horse-power ; and he dis- 
covered the meaning and the use of the magnetic circuit. The 
explanation of the engineer's activity is simple. He had to 
convey electrical energy into houses and shops at a moderate 
pressure determined by two convergent conditions: namely, the 
practical pressure for the frail filament of the glow lamp and 
the pressure that will not kill men and women. But his gener- 
ating plant must be far from the average house; and if the 
pressure in his mains had to be the same with that in the houses, 
the necessarily great quantity of flow demanded mains enor- 
mously heavy in copper and ruinously costly. How, if he had 
as it were an electrical expansion valve between his mains and 
the consumer's leads? Here, without doubt, is the solution of 
the difficulty : for then the pressure in the mains could be in- 
creased (say) an hundred fold, the quantity of flow to keep the 
sime energy being of course reduced to one-hundredth of its 
former amount, while by means of this kind of valve or trans- 
former the multiplying and dividing operation would simply 
be undone, and the electrical energy delivered to the houses 
with the same pressure and flow as before. Thus might be, 
and thus was the weight of the costly copper divided by a hun- 
dred—with of course certain items to set off. 

The transformers of ten years ago were monstrously inefficient 
—mere induction coils in fact : but all that is changed. Thou- 
sands of properly designed and exceedingly efficient transform- 
ers are now at work here, in America, and on the Continent. 
Take, for instance, the system of the London Electric Supply 
Corporation—one of the first successful pioneers of the trans- 
former plan. This great generating station is at Deptford, 
where ground is cheap, and coal obtainable, and workmen’s 
dwellings are at hand, and the County Ccuncil stickles not 
about smoke-stacks. Electric energy is put into the mains at the 
enormous and deadly pressure of 10,000 volts, and these leads, 
instead of being the huge beams of copper that the old low- 
pressure system would necessitate, are comparatively light 
looking pairs of concentric tubes, that may with impunity be 
touched and handled (so far as that is ordinarily possible) in the 
act of conveying thousands of horse-power. At the Grosvenor 
Gallery for example, there is a sub-station : the electric energy 
received from Deptford at 10,000 volts is as it were passed 
through transformers and fed into the radiating service-mains 
at 2400 volts—the transformer functioning like an expansion 
or reducing valve on a steam pipe. Between the service-mains 
and the leads of each subscriber a transformer (sized like a 
gas meter to meet the maximum demand) is established ; and 
coupled to it on the one hand are the 2400 volt service-mains 
while on the other is led off the house supply at the harmless 
and useful working pressure of 100 volts. 

Thus in the year of grace 1892. Eleven years ago an engineer, 
dimly foreseeing the possibilities of the future, was struggling 
at the Aquarium (strange stage for such a strife!) with mere 
induction coils to enlighten his brethren and to convince 
the public that there could be—nay, that there was—a 
rove for an alternate current transformer system of electrical 
distributers. Wise men smiled and shook their heads: the 
prophets of the impossible were blatant: and this first man on 
the high road to a great fresh field was pronounced a fool. 
Practical difficulties—since melted into thin air—assailed his 
bolder ventures : for him there was no help and no sympathy. 
Broken in health and spirits he fled, and the newspapers not 


long ago recorded his death in a French madhouse. Well for 
him had he cherished the device that was Gordon’s : ‘ Be not 


Then, at any rate, had he died fighting and 


greatly moved !’ 
at his post. 





























































OLD AND NEW 


Taken as a guide to intending freshmen, Mr. Wells’ Oxford 
and Oxford Life (London : Methuen) is probably the best book 
of its kind. It avoids, at all events, the cruel blunder of advis- 
ing the middle-class parent to fix his son’s allowance at too low 
a figure. But wherever they touch their subject more closely 
Mr. Wells and his co-mates are at fault. Noman has any right 
to enter a plea for Oxford before the tribunal of Democracy ; 
and if the champion be a Democrat himself his defence must be 
worse than presumptuous. In effect, if the Philistines cannot 
understand scholarship, at least we might rely on their snobbish- 
ness : and therefore to argue at all is to abandon our strongest 
position. However, the crimes and Commissions of twenty 
years ago belong to dark ages. Reform, henceforth, will be 
reactionary ; till even Married Fellows and Extensionists are 
forgot. But the best way to fix our gentle quarrel on Mr. Wells 
is, perhaps, to quote him. ‘ The contracting process,’ he says 
‘formally began in 1420, when it was enacted that all under- 
graduates should dwell in college on pain of imprisonment '— 
(by the way, this was to set them between the devil and the 
deep sea !)—‘ and continued till the University shrank into a 
high-class school.’ Again, ‘within quite recent times,’ Oxford 
has made persistent efforts to regain her position, so that (1 
she has passed ‘from comparative obscurity into being 
one of the centres of English life’; and (2) owing to 
the Extension Movement, ‘there are tens of thousands 
of teachers up and down the country who look on _ her 
as their University. Now, we contend that Park-town, 
perambulators, and the Summer Meeting, are all equally 
indefensible; that it is precisely your liberalised or Exten- 
sionist don who (believing that colleges exist to get under- 
graduates through examinations) is the inventor and cherisher 
of the high-school ideal; and that the whole Extensionist 
Movement is no more than a system of relief works for the un- 
employed and incapable graduate. No understanding person 
desires either that Oxford shall become a suburb of London: 
or that ‘tens of thousands’ of persons who have nothing to do 
with the University shall dub themselves ‘ (Univ. Ext.) B.A’ 
It is inadvisable that University politics should become 
the spoil of the journalist. But we are quite sure that Mr. 
M. E. Sadler has read other chapters in this book beside 
his own : and (therefore) that he remembers the warning of 
King Henry VIII. to the University : ‘ Now est bonum irritare 
crabones’; it is best to let sleeping dogs lie. Leaving the real 
question of the book—(for, controversially, this is no more than 
an Extensionist tract)—we have only toremark that Mr. Wells 
does not quite realise the growing importance of football, with its 
evil effects on the river: and that he calls wine clubs ‘a social 
anachronism, out of keeping with the democratic character of 
modern Oxford.’ Yet they are a saving of expense to the 
hospitable man ; and they are useful in the way of polishing 
our young barbarians. 

We had thought, if anything could be saved against the dread- 
ful cacoethes transferendi, it would have been the Vzta Nuova. For 
what can betransferred! Surelyno one who hasfed on this honey- 
dew or any other honey-dew, drunk the milk of this paradise 
or any other paradise, can put up with Mr. Norton's concoction 
The ‘ New Life’ of Dante (London: Macmillan). And if any- 
one objects that comparatively few can get at the milk and 
honey of the original, the answer is obvious—we, who can, are 
the best judges, nay, the only judges, of the substitute proposed, 
and we will not have the swish at any price. The rhyming 
afflatus deserted Mr. Norton in presence of the canzoni. How- 
ever, that makes little difference. The sonnets give one no 
desire to see the more elaborate compositions decked out ‘in 
the garb of, we had almost said, ‘Old Gaul,’ but let us say, 
New England. 

In Recollections of George Butler (Vristol ; Arrowsmith) Mrs. 
Butler has given a very full account of her husband’s life, his 
studies at Oxford and amusements in Vacation, his work at 
Liverpool College, and his other labours in what is called the 
cause of Purity. With this last part we have nothing to do in 
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this place—our opinion on the matter being pretty well known 
to our readers—except to acknowledge Mrs. Butler’s sincerity. 
And of the rest of the book there is little to be said by anybody. 
The writing of it was no doubt a labour of love, and the reading 
of it will no doubt be a pleasure to the friends of the authoress 
and her husband. ‘To other people we should imagine it would 
be a trifle lacking in interest, were not the popularity of such 
biographies an ascertained fact. 

Through Connemara in a Governess Cart (London: W. Tl. 
Allen), by the authors of Ax /rish Cousin, is an account of the 
adventures of two young women who travelled by themselves in 
that district. Such fun as was to be got from the vagaries of 
their horse, their encounters with cows and bull-dogs, and so 
forth, has been duly extracted. There is no distinction about 
it, and no cause for reasonable fault-finding ; it was possible to 
have done better and worse with the materials. An interesting 
thing in it is an account of Mrs. Blake of Renvyle, whose perse- 
cutions by mob tyranny were related to one’s disgust at the 
Parnell Commission, and of whose indomitable pluck it is good 
to read again. The book may be recommended to them who 
like mildly humourous and inoffensive chatter, and have not 
seen it already in the Lady’s Pictorial. 

Private Schools and Private Schoolmasters (London: Digby), 
by an Assistant Master, will probably be condemned by those 
who know not the real facts of the case as the prejudiced view 
of a disappointed man. The statements are in the main true, 
and support what has been already urged in this journal 
regarding the terribly unsatisfactory character of lower-middle- 
class education in England. ‘The scholastic agent, the ‘ prin- 
cipal,’ educated, semi-educated and uneducated —especially un- 
educated—the assistant master, so-called educational methods 
and the internal economy of the preposterously named High 
School, college, academy, or what not, are all justly condemned. 
The pamphlet, albeit not particularly well written, is a trust- 
worthy collection of startling facts and unpleasant truths on the 
subject. If your Grocer and your finished Classical Scholar 
each start a middle-class school to-morrow, you may safely back 
yourGrocer. All the odds are that he will make the most suc- 
cessful—which is, the most popular—‘ principal.’ 

The Sportsman in South Africa (London: British and 
Colonial Publications Co.) by J. A. Nicolls and W. Eglington, 
isa kind of compendium of hunting-lore. Those who take an 
interest in the great and small game still found south of the 
Zambesi, as objects of sport or of natural history, will find 
the haunts and habits of bird and beast and fish carefully 
described ; and will pick up valuable hints concerning the 
equipment of the sportsman and naturalist, and the game laws, 
the close seasons, and the qualities of the ‘shooting horse’ 
of South Africa. The information is not padded with com- 
monplaces nor spread over chapters ; but the facts relating to 
every species are gathered together in the most compact and 
purposelike form. Still more valuable than the descriptions 
are the excellent series of plates. 

The late William Blades is best remembered by his Life 
of Caxton, but he left opuscu/a as well as a magnum opus. 
Some of these are collected in Books in Chains (London : 
Stock’. The name-essay is a catalogue, with notes, of the 
volumes chained in churches, etc., in England. Signatures in 
books, early schools of typography, and the inventor of 
printing (Who /¢hat was seems ever to get more doubtful, 
Possibly ‘twas the devil, after all,) are the other principal con- 
tributions. The very trifles to amuse a learned leisure. 
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With Russian Pilgrims. A. A. Boddy. Paisley: Gardner. 
7s. 6d. 

BioGraPpuy 

An Officer of the Long Parliament. i. Townesend. Cam- 
bridge : University Press. tos. 6d. 

Biographical History of Guy's Hospital. S, Wilks. London : 
Ward, Lock. 15s. 

Cussells New Biographical Dictionary. London: Cassell. 
7s. Od. 

Dean Swift and His \Writings. Gerald Moriarty. London : 
Seeley. 7s. 6d. 

James Brown, D.D. His Son. Glasgow : MacLehose. 

Sir Henry Maine. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. London: Murray. 
14s. 


History 


England in Egypt. Alfred Milner. London: Arnold. 16s. 
Queen Joanna ls, St. Clair Baddeley. London: Heinemann. 
16s. 


MIscELLANEA 

A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, H.W. Lucy. London: 
Cassell. 21s. 

A Manual of Current Shorthand. Henry Sweet. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 43. 6d. 

Against Dogma and Free Will. HH. C. Hillier. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

American Railroads as Investments. S.F.Van Oss. London: 
Effingham. 6s. 

Armies of To-day. London: Osgood. 16s. 

Cab and Caboose. \Wirk Munroe. London: Putnain. 

Coiumba, J.H.Skrine. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 

Daily Dinners, N. Luke. London: Warne. 2s. 6d. 

Electrical Papers. O. Heaviside. London: Macmillan. jos. 

Electric Lighting. W.P. Maycock. London: Whittaker. 2s. 6d. 

English Army Lists of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by 
Charles Dalton. London: Eyre. 

Gothic Architecture. ¥:. Corrover. 
London : Seeley. 6s. 

In the Key of Blue. J. A. Symonds. London: Matthews. 8s. 6d. 

Jezebel. Robert Campbell. Glasgow : Robertson. 

Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich. Edited by William 
Hudson. London: Selden Society. 

Old and New Astronomy. RX. A. Proctor and A. C. Ranyard. 
London: Longmans. 3os. 

Our Country Birds. NV. J. Gordon. London: Simpkin. 6s. 

Pocket Medical Dictionary. G.M.Gould. London: Lewis. 4s. 


5s. 


Edited by W. Armstrong. 


Neminders Jor Conveyancing. HH. M. Broughton. London: 


Cox. 3s. 6d. 

Rhetoric. F.C. Doyle. London: Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Round London. M. Williams. .London: Macmillan. 153. 

Sanchi and its Remains. F.C. Maisey. London: Kegan 
Paul. 50s. 

Tasty Tit-Bits and Dishes Dainty. Lady Constance Howard 
London : The Record Press. ts. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Life and Health. C. WV. Kimmins. London: 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Lhe Drama, Henry Irving. London : Heinemann. 3s. Od. 


The Great War of 189--. London: Heinemann. 12s, 6d. 
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The Victorian Age of English Literature. Mrs. Oliphant and 
F. R. Oliphant. London: Percival. 12s. 

The Works of Xenophon. Vol. 11. Translated by H. 
Dakyns. London: Macmillan. Ios. 6d. 

Vera Vita. David Sinclair. London: Digby. 3s. 6d. 








NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JoHN DoUuGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 63. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 








Foreign Books at foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


WHITTAKER’S BOOKS. 


THE “GREAT INDUSTRIES” LIBRARY. 
By R. NELSON Born, M.Inst. C.E. 
COAL PITS AND PITMEN: a Short History of the 
Development of the Coal Trade. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘An interesting and useful addition to the library.’— 77mes. 








By ARTHUR J, MAGINNIs, Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 

THE ATLANTIC FERRY: its Ships, Men, and Working. 
With imerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Plans. With an 
pee on the two new Cunarders. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

‘ The work is one of great merit.'-—Zngincering. 
‘ Of extensive and enduring interest..—Sa/urday Review. 

By Sir GEORGE FINDLAY, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Vice-Chairman of the London 

and North-Western Railway. 

AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, THE WORKING AND 
MANAGEMENT OF. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged, with new Appendix, and with numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘ This is a delightful book.’ —ivgineer. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
In blue cloth, crown 8vo, size. 
PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. CHAmMbERs, 
F.R.A.S. With 134 Illustrations, 4s. 
‘Qne of the most interesting popular treatises that we have had in oul 
hands for a long time.’—Daztly Chronicle. 


MINERALOGY. By Dr. F. Harcu. With 115 Illustra- 


tions, price 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT. By Sir H. TRuEMAN Woop. With 85 Lllustra- 


tions, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PLANT WORLD. By G. Masser. 


trations, 3S. 6d. 


With 56 Ilus- 





In December. Fcp. 8vo, , cloth extra, gilt : top, tos. 6d. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Including all the Titled 
Classes, for 1893. Fifty-third year. 

THE NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 
32mo, leatherette, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Sixticth Year 


and Sixty-seventh Issue. In Use in the House of Commons, the 
Government Offices, and the Principal London Clubs, 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart St., Paternoster Square. 





Vol. I1., completing the Work, just ready. 
OUR EARTH—Night to Twilight. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON. 

Large Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 3s. 


CONTENTS: Light in Dark Places—Mammon—A Gleam 
Breaking Clouds—Lights Beyond. 


Vol. I. may still be obtained 


Lonvpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PAtERNOSTER SQUARE, ELC, 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


DARK 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SLAVE OF THE LAMP.’ 


At all the Libraries. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Author of ‘ The Slave of the Lamp,’ ‘ Young Mistley,’ etc. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. MAREL RoBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ etc. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Hewry Seron 


MERRIMAN, Author of ‘Young Mistley,’ etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15 Waterloo I’lace. 





Now Ready. 
DECEMBER 1892. 


Hew Review 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 43 


Che 


His Last Campaign, and After. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Mr. Irving and the English Drama. By GrorGe Bar.Low. 
Thrift for the Poor. I. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
II. By LApy FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
III. By LADY Montacu oF BravuLiev. 
IV. By Tue Duciiess oF RUTLAND. 
My Critics and their Methods. By Major Le Caron. 
Speeches and Speakers of To-Day. By ‘Mires INGLoki! 
The London County Council and Open Spaces. 
3y THE EARL OF MEATH. 
Women, Clergymen, and Doctors. By Ernest IH1Ani, M1. 
A Man of Peace: A Highland Tradition. 
By Lapy ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
A Special Literary Supplement. I. By EpmMuND Gosse. 
IT. By ANDREW LAING. 
III. By GForGE SAINTSBURY. 
1V. By H. D. Trait. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


LONDON ; AND NEW YORK. 





PUNCH 


SAYS OF THE 


/[ ‘A Very acceptable Christmas Box.’ 


pseuponyy «so @2.-:« Volumes of 


wa. PSEUDONYM LIBRARY 


IN A NEAT BOX, 


Io Tasteful Cloth Covers, Price 40s, 


CARRIAGE FREE. 





oF ery accéeplable 





Christmas Box it 





will make. The 





volumes are delight- | 
ful to hold, the type | 
15 good, and the ex- | 











cellence of the liter- 





ary matter is re- 


markably well kept | 





LONDON 





up.’ \T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By the Rey. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLor, D.D., LL.D. 
The Christian Leader says :—' It is a remarkably full conspectus of what, 
others have dore, and a good guide to the best of the literature concerning 


the great Apostle of the Gentiles.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS: Thoughts for 


the Quiet Hour. In Prose and Poetry. Arranged by FANNY Be 
BATES, 

The Review of the Churches says :—‘ We give a a greeting to this 
splendid and stimul: iting book. ‘There is nothing like In its own field 
it is supreme. Our re aders should be content with a ing until they have 
laid their hands on Mrs. Bates’ book.’ 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOLD THREAD. A Story for the 


Young. By NokMAN Macireop, D.D. With Illustrations by J. 
MAcCWHitIRTER, J. D. WATSON, and GOURLAY STEELL. 
This is one of the very best children’s books in the language.’ 


C, BURNET & CO., 23 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.¢ 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & (0.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





CONSTABLES ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 
Vol. 1. BERNER’S TRAVELS IN THE 


MOGUL EMPIRE. An Entirely New Edition, with a 
Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, other 
Illustrations and Three Maps. By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, 
Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 8vo, pp. liv. 
—500 Price 6s. net. 


Vol. 2. POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. 


By Jounn GALL, M.A, ..B., late Professor of Mathe- 
mathics and Physics, ¢ wens College, Lucknow, and 
DAVID ROBERTSON. M..A., LL.B., B.Sc. With 56 Dia- 
grams, a Glossary of ‘Technica! Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 468. Price 5s. net. 


Vol. 3. AURENG-ZEBE: A Tragedy. by 


JOHN DRYDEN; and Book II. of THE ¢ HAC 8 
‘Poem by WILLIAM SOMERVILE, Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, 
B..\., Editor of ‘Select Plays of Shakespeare.’ With a 
Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured Reproduction of an 
Indian Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-Stalking,. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xili.-222. Price 5s. net. 

‘ \n interesting reprint of Dryden's Tragedy. . . If anyone wishes 
to realise by an hour's easy r ‘ading the vast gulf wh ich sep arates our know- 
ledge of Ind‘a, and our conceptions about India at the close of this nine- 
teenth century from the views of our ancestors about India in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, we recommend this book to his notice. 
Mr. Deighton’s copious and suggestive foot-notes will render the perusal 
both profitable and pleasant.’—77mes 


Vol. 4. LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA 


CAMP. By THoMAsS DUER BrouGHuTron. A New Edi 
tion with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir M. bk. 
GRANT Durr, G.C.S.L, F.R.S. Notes, Coloured and 
other Illustrations. very full Index, and a Map. Price 6s, 
net. 


{1 HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. A Series of 10 


Coloured Plates, selected and Reproduced from the I:ngravings first 
Published in 1807, after Designs by Captain ‘Thos. Williamson of the 
Bengal Army. With an Introduction and a Description of each Plate. 
Oblong 4to. Printed on Hand-made l’aper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 1os, 6d. 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISIM, [listori- 


cal and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on Islam in England. By Joun J. 
PooL. With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi—420. Crown 8vo, 
full cloth, price 6s. 
‘ As a ‘‘ Popular text-book,” dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention.'— 77mes. 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


A Publication which aims at interesting its Readers in the People of 
India, in their Literature, their History, their Art, and their Customs ; 
their various Phases of Development, and Particularly in their 
Progress. Sixpence Monthly. Subscription, 5s. per annum, post 
free. 


14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0’S LIST. 


A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

THE COMING OF FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
A Fine Art Gift Book, written in Verse, and Illustrated by E. F. 
MANNING. Beautifully printed in 14 colours and gold. In 4to, 
half-cloth, gilt edges, ss. 

‘ Those who desire to give a little gem quite out of the ordinary way for 
elegance and refinement, ‘‘ The Coming of Father Christmas" just suits 
their requirements." —Court Journal, 


THE ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT 
HALLS OF ENGLAND AND WALES: Their Legendary Lore and 
Popular History. By Joun Times and ALEXANDER GUNN. In 
medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, three volumes, 18s. the set. With 12 
magnificent Photogravures from recent photographs of the most 
picturesque views. 

UNIFORM WITH ‘LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.' 

DOLLY. By Frances Hopcson Burnerr. With 
numerous Original Illustrations by HAL LupLow. In medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘This pure and high-toned story from the pen of Mr. Burnett will be one 
of the most popular books of the season.’—Lady’'s Pictorial. 


MR. W. J. GORDON’S NEW VOLUME. 

ENGLISHMAN’S HAVEN: A Story of Louis- 

bourg. By W. J. Gorpon, Author of ‘ The Captain General, etc. 

With 8 Original [lustrations and Vignette ‘Title-Page from Designs by 

W.S. STACEY. In large crown 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘ \ stirring and rousing story of that nightmare of a stronghold founded, 
fortified, captured, and destroyed all within a lifetime.'—Glasgow Herald, 
THE CHEAPEST ART COLCUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 

MERRY MOMENTS FOR MERRY LITTLE 

FOLK. Rhymes by Rose E. MAy, and Illustrations by EMIzy J. 

HARDING, Printed in Colours and Monotint Pages. In crown 4to, 

varnished picture covers, cloth back, 2s. 


DAILY DINNERS. Containing 366 Menus in 


English and French. By NANCY LAKE, Author of *‘ Menus Made 
I:asy,’ etc., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The idea of this collection of Daily Dinners is to save thought and 
trouble by suggesting entire menus for the ordinary use of people with 
mderate means. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Redford Street, Strand. 


CHAMBERS 3 
ENCYCLOPARDIA, 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 





Entirely New Edition, in Ten Vols., Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 


Nine Volumes now ready; Vol. X., completing the work, 
in January, 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 
Cloth SB = « 2 es 
Half-moroceo or Half-calf -  - 710 0 
Half-moroceo extra or Half-russia 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf and in full merece. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than three thousand 
five hundred Wood Engravings, and fifty coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every Department of Knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of this Work. 


‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly ‘‘ up to date,” must get Chambers’s Encyclopaedia.’ —S/. Zames's 
Cruselle, 

‘The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.’— Daily Chronicle. 

lor practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.’—/’a// 
Mall Gasette. 

‘This edition of Chambers'’s Encyclopeedia is perhaps the cheapest 

book ever published.'— 7 he Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


——»~——. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they have 
published a Second Edition of MR. NORRIS’S 
New Novel, ‘HIS GRACE,’ which can be obtained 
at all Libraries. 


Norris—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,’ ‘ Marcia,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘ For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses, a pure, 
refined, and scholarly style, unaffected pathos, gentle cynicism, and stimulating 
apercus of society, we must go back to the most eminent of his predecessors.’ 

Quarterly Review, 


Clark Russell—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLAKK RUSSELL, With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [| Nearly ready. 


Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author 
of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 30s. 

This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the 
Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by 
any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written and the illustrations are supplied on a scale of profuse magnifi- 
cence. —Daily Chronicle. 


Baring-Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS, 
3y S. BARING-GOULD. With 67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, 
Old Ballads, etc. 

‘Mr. Baring-Gould’s contributicns to folk-lore and so-called diadblevie are the most 
spirited and entertaining books in their class which we possess. We have here 
another volume overflowing with interest and suggestion. . ... We have read Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint and various informa- 
tion, and there is not a dull page in it.'—Aotes and Queries. 


Perrens.—The HISTORY «f FLORENCE from the TIME 
of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. 
PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In three volumes. Vol. 
I. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 

This volume covers a period of profound interest—political and literary—and is 

written with great vivacity. 


Driver—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. DRiver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the 
University by the Author of ‘An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament.’ 

‘this volume will attract attention both on account of the author's name and the 
subjects on which it treats. Dr. Driver is not only thoroughly acquainted with the 
literature of the various topics under discussion, Lut is always deeply reverential, 
studiously fair to those who differ from him, ard writes so clearly ard forcibly as to 
make his meaning unmistakable and his discourses full of interest.’— Scofsmau. 


Wells. —OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Membcers of 


the University. Edited by J. Weis, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious—a careful estimate 
of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement of the present position 
of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education, Aids to Study, and University 
Extension. 

‘Q..— GREEN BAYS; A Book of Verses. By ‘Q.,’ Author 
of ‘ Dead Man's Rock,’ etc. Feap. 8vo, 3s. €d. 

Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. [ December. 


Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAUFMANN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, ss. A Life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian 
Socialist. 

‘It would be difficult to condense more ably, more strikingly, and more truly 

Kirgsley’s words and works.’—G/asgew Herald, 

* An excellent and ay preciative account.’— Word, 


Cox. LAND NATIONALISATION. By HAROLD Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
* Deserves attention, and throws into a positive and coherent form ideas which have 
for some time occupied the minds of many men. —7/mes. 


Hadfield and Gibbins —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HADFIELD and H. DE B. Gisppins, M.A. Crown 8vo 
2s. 6d. Nearly ready. 

The above are new volumes of ‘ Social Questions of To-day ’ Series, 


Kimmins.— The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By 
(. W. KIMMINS. Crown 8ve, 2s. 6d. 
rhe above is a New Volume of ‘ University Extension Series.’ 


THREE NEW BOOAS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Harry Collingwood—THE DOCTOR of the JULIET: a 
Story of the Sea. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* “The Docter of the Juliet,” well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Harry 
Collingwood’s best efforts. His descriptions of adventure at sea are not surpassed 
by those of any other writer for boys, while his plots are of an exciting nature.’ 

Morning Post. 
Mrs. Meade.—OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. MEapr, 
Author of ‘A Girl of the People.’ Illustrated by W. Paget. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

‘One of those charmingly written social tales of the present day which this writer 
knows so well how to write. It is delightful reading, and is well illustrated by W, 
Paget.’—Glasgow Herald, 

Mrs. Cuthell -ONLY A GUARD ROOM DOG, By Mrs. 
CUTHELL. TDlustrated by W. Parkinson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘One of the most delightful stories which have been issued this season.’ 
Hampshire Telegraph, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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DEAN'S 
BOOKS FOR ELOCUTIONISTS 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 
TEN MINUTES, a Series of 26 Holiday Yarns and 


Recitation, suitable for Encore Pieces. 1s. 


QUEER FISH, Containing 12 Character Sketches, to last 


from eight to twelve minutes. Sixth Edition, with Preface by 
Mrs. STIRLING. 1s, 


A ROUND DOZEN, Containing 12 Character Sketches. 


Fancy boards. Fourth Edition. 1s, 


RUMMY FARES. 6d, 
BOB SCRATCHERTY’S RELIGION. 6d. 
BILL MUGGINS. 6d. 


ME AND BILL. 6d. 


By EDWIN DREW. 
HOW TO RECITE. 


RECITING AND READING. 
SPEECH STUDIES, 1s. each. Studies of Poems, with 


fresh Readings, Recitations, Anecdote Sketches, and Articles 
connected with Elocution and the power to entertain, 
By EDITH HERAUD. 
ELOCUTION MADE EASY. s. 


3y JUDITH CHANDLER. 
MEN’S WRONGS—WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 6d. 


A NIGHT WITH A BABY. 6d. 
By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE. 
CON O'DONNELL, and other Ballads and Legends. 1s. 
By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN. 
Author of “Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c. 
RYDER’S LAST RACE, and other Humorous Ballads for 


Recitation. 1s. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES, and other Serious Ballads 


for Recitation. 1s, 


RAE-BROWN’S BALLADS, consisting of the above Two 


Books, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


A TERRIBLE RACE. Sporting Ballad for Recitation, 
6d. 


A HEART HISTORY. 6d. 
HER FIRST ‘AT HOME.’ 6d. 


By FREDERICK G. WEBB. 
SYLVIA’S RIDE FOR LIFE, and other Original Ballads 


for Recitation and the Fireside. 1s. 


THE NEW RECITER, READER, AND ORATOR, cloth 
gilt, 367 pages. A new and comprehensive instructor in the 
delightful art of elocution, comprising a full and practical course 
of teaching for the Home, the School, and the Institute, with 
choice selections, embracing the best specimens of the art in prose 
and verse. 2s, 6d. 


DEAN & SON, Limited, 
160A FLEET STREET, 


London: 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. 


Knots. By John O'Neill, 
Amateu: Agetts. Morocco the Stubborn. By Joseph 
I rom Cape Town to Cairo. Thomson. rae 
Running at Rugby. Correspondence : 
Ireland. * Superfluous Common.Sense,' 


The Making of Magistrates. 
University Extension. 
Labour in France. 

Mr. Rothschild’s Plan. 
Pastoral. 

Modern Men: Paul Bourget. 
Children’s Wear. 

The Highland Chief. 


* Dear George.’ 


Mischievous Lines. 
A Liberal Head-Ceutre. 
The Cwxsars. 
Charles Santley. 
A Century Since. 
Pretty Pierre. 
Old and New. 
Books of the Week. 











Shipping Announcements. 
[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 











MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA., 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to SELLATLY, Hankey, Szewe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


oar AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 


High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 





r . Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and : 
Managers | sNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Lonpon. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 








Monthly, price 3d., or Post-free, 3}d. ‘ 
THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. S. BEESLEY. The First Number to be published January |, 
will contain articles by FREDERIC HARRISON, J. H. BRIDGES, and the 
Editor. REEVES & TURNER, 1096 STRAND. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 





‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of Kast and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 


Scott.’— Spectator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed, There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 fp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 


page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE | 
ASSOCIATION. 


£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 
At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL 
after a stringent Zhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies now Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. A/lanager—W. Situ, LL.D. 


































44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limite. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . ° ° . . . « £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ‘ ‘i . ‘ ‘ 1 ° e ° 251,093 15 oO 
RESERVE Funp , 2 ° ° ° . ° ° ° 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , q ; : ‘ - 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Direc tors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs André, Mendel & Co. je 
EGpert IvESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co Bs 
Davip M‘LEan (He ong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, 
Head Office—Pxixces Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 

- « for Three and Four Years. 

5 je for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


Secretary. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


| Wellington Hotel, 
i Mount Eruraim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 








big the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level; 
south aspect; mi agnific ent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sittin g- 
j room ; cuisine, English and Frenc h: wine connoisseur ; ; table d’hote at separate 
j tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 
i For Tariff, oll to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


| RE MOYVYAL CONTRACTORS, 


DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— | 





LONDON. 


— Hotel, \ 

3 PorTLAND Ptace, W. 

s Situated in the most fashionable, con venient and healthy locality. Artesian 

4 Pag Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate oo ye * THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
qi ‘able d'Hote 6 to 8.30. usic ~ the Anglo-Saxon Band. 

a Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


SLOAN & SON, 


49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTeR Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) poppy 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, a EDINBURGH. 











Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and ee 
Furniti ire, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and > mmoces, 
Oriental Carpe ts and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curies, 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, 
Parties, At Hon 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., a Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any ai ss in the Un ited Kingdom, One 
‘ear, 6s. 6d. ‘few mths, 3s. 3 


) fice for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 “Lupcate Hut, E.C 





Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
1es, etc, etc. 


London ( 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
2 Genuine, Well- Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 















PRESERVES 
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= 
Venus SEM i, 
TRADE MARK 


SAVES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS 













AND WATCHES. | 





BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 














Anyone desirous of possessing a “Venus” Clock or Watch (warranted to keep correct time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
RD | Leeds, their full name and Address and VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows :-— 
| For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
iges. For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman’s ( Handsome) Watch will be sent. 
: For 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s - - \ Keyless } Watch will be sent. 
verse, 
lendid 
“d the THE STATUE, “YENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. ° 


For 26 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. Size 17}in. by [4in., mounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 
similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 
ttl i et it Rt it t,t, i, ted 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


OO —— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM LTD _BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE & CO 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES MAPLE IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W BEDSTEADS 


\ APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITESat from 10,000 BEDSTEADS, , \ APLE & CO., have seldom less oan 10 o00 BED- 





















































70s. to £300, forming a selec tion without parall lel | _—————— BRASS 4ND IRON STFADS in stock, co mprising yme 600 vanous 
n the we rid, in every c mceivable v ariety of style and s t Qn STOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft 6in - wae ready for 
design, and every description of woods at prices ranging €: immediate delivery—on the day of urcl use if desired 
gu om 9s, 9d. to 150 Guine . ete ay eerees 
from £3 10s. to £300, thus readi ly suiting every clas ‘ ] P suuneas rhe disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Every one about to furnish should visit “the designs only, where but a limlted stock is hept, is thus 

Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. avoided. 

? ee a | 
q E CHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
BEDROOM SUITES + 
SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE SSS _— 
SSS BEDSTEADS FOR 
SS : 
ARTISTIC SS Sass 





BEDROOM SUITES HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 


\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 








HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, hazel- ee ne i and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, wi th shaped Mlastrated Catalogqg> - . iii for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom Post Free, ' Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing c he *st with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed i, varieties, post free. 
eg jewel drawers and b rackets, Was hstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven \ APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
» high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, ‘ mp lete, 1 The largest and most convenient furnishing 
a ps ls, three chairs, £11 155. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. Gin. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world. 

















Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 02., and 1 Ib. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, UL 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOXS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin. 

. PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 1 12, 

~~ and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 

x The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every ion OO 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSI —The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 

ok id man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 





our correspon dents. ‘One who dates from the High Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘l h ave been struck with your sugyestion in the Ucto ber number of the Aeview { 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with to co. I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as Ti never give a cent 
away for pt “9 ses of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at onc eto the 
sympath ies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werel in London,1 would at once 
start a colle ecting- -box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac 
es; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent fe ir the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, anc! would like to 


8 contribut a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
> “PLAY I R S N AVY CU I” (this is not am advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 





FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. Woe TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES* 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIMS. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. a WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
C. H. SPURGEON. ACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 
SIF AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. Si USTICE HAWKINS. J. C. ete he GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL WHISTLER. S'IR G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO Xill. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. F1reip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street Edinburgh, 
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